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The New York Trust Company 


and 


The Liberty Nalional Bank 


of New York 


have been consolidated under the name of 








The New York Trust Company 


Main Office 


Liberty Office 
120 Broadway 







Capital 


26 Broad Street 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


[he Company offers to firms, corporations and individ- 
uals throughout the country, 


Fifth Avenue Office 
Fifth Avenue at 57th St. 





$10,000,000 
16,000,000 






a complete commercial 


banking service, both domestic and foreign,and is unusually 
well equipped to serve individuals and corporations in ail 


fiduciary capacities. 


In addition, the exceptional facilities for Scandinavian 
business developed by the Liberty National Bank will 


be continued. 


Ortro T. Bannarp Chairman, Advisory Committee 
Mortimer N. Buckner Chairman of the Board 
THomas Cocuran J. P. Morgan & Co. 


James C, CoLcaTe 
Epmunp C, Converst 
AtrreD A, Cook Levwentriz 
Arruur J. Cumnock 
Oris H. Currier 


James B. Colgate &F Co. 
New York 
» Cook, Nathan & | Lekman 
Catlin GS Co. 
Amer. Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co, 
Henry P. Davison J. P. Morgan & G. 
Ropert W. pe Forest De Forest Brothers 
Georce Doustepay President, Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
RusseLL H. DunHam President, Hercules Powder Co. 
Samuet H. FisHer New York 
Joun A. Garver 
Harvey D. Gipson 


Chairman, 


Shearman & Sterling 


President 





Member of 





TRUSTEES 


the Federal Reserve System 





Tuomas A. GILLEsPIE 
Cuartes Haypen 

Lyman N. Hin President, American Cotton Oil Co. 
F. N. Horrsror President, Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Wa TER JENNINGS New York 
Darwin P. Kincstey  Pres., New York Life Ins. Co. 
Epwarp E. Loomis President, Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
Howarp W. Maxwett = Vice-Pres., Atla 


Chairman, T. A. Gillespie Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Atlas Portland 
Cement Co. 


OcpEN L. Mitts New York 
Epwarp S. Moore Vice-Pres., Beech-Nut Packing Co 
Juntus S, lalate: Jr. J. P. Morgan & ©. 
Grayson M.-P. Murpuy G. M.-P. Murphy & CG. 
Henry C. Puipps New York 


Cuaries W. 
Dean SAGE 


Riecks Vice-President 


Zabriskie, Sage, Kerr @ Gray 
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HE international fame of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria confirms the fact that 
a superior hotel is appreciated by partic- 
ular people of every nation in the world. 


The universal esteem is gratifying to 
the management, for, despite the pres- 
tige enjoyed by the Waldorf-Astoria, 
there is an unceasing endeavor to make © 
it an even more attractive hotel, by add- 
ing daily to its comforts. 


Che Waldorl- AsfLoria. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


New Export Problems 


Mere order-taking in international trade has had its day. 
Though the volume of American exports and imports 
continues large, bankers and merchants everywhere 
recognize that the turn in the tide has come. 


In future, goods that go abroad must first be sold. Cus- 
tomers must be sought, studied, served. Markets must 
be developed on a basis of exact information and analysis. 
And the same problems and tasks confront bankers and 
exporters over-seas who look to America for trade outlets. 


In making contracts with unfamiliar markets—in keeping 
touch with changing conditions—in carrying out the 
financial or shipping operations required in international 
transactions—the Irving’s Foreign Trade and Foreign 
Service Divisions may be able to supply you and your 
clients with just the information, counsel or commercial 
aid you need. For exporters to America and exporters 
from America, Irving service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz Ameritcan-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Danish Internal Loans and Present Rates of Exchange 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
314% Loan of 1909 314% Loan of 1902 


Interest payable in Sterling Unusually high average yield. Inter- 
at a fixed rate of exchange. est and Principal payable in Kroner. 


Ask for Circular SR 101 Ask for Circular SR 104 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
5% Loan of 1915 4% Loan of 1901 


Loan redeemable in 1925. Interest Interest and Principal payable in U. S. 
and Principal payable in Kroner. Dollars at fixed rate of exchange. 


Ask for Circular SR 103 Ask for Circular SR 102 


Your Inquiry is also invited on 
BRITISH FRENCH BELGIAN GERMAN 
AND OTHER EUROPEAN BONDS 


HUTH & COMPANY 


30 Pine Street ; New York City 


Telephone John 6214 


Invest in Swedish Bonds 


You may get higher interest NOW from bonds of 
other countries but you cannot get better security. 


To those who believe more in conservatism and absolute safety 
than in possible larger returns, the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the 


STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI AKTIEBOLAG 


offer an attractive investment that is as sound as Sweden herself. 
They also provide an opportunity of making handsome profits 
through exchange, with safety while doing so. The bank has a 
paid-in capital and cash surplus of about Kr. 32.000.000 and is of 
the most substantial national standing. The bonds are secured by 
amply insured real estate in the City of Stockholm and do not 
exceed 70% of the taxable Kx value of the properties. 


Cy ‘a. XS 
fj |} a 
Write TODAY for full details. ls ‘ea. \4 Bead sold in denominations of 
No obligation. A post card Se ysp Kr. 1.000 redeemable at par by 
lo. an ria) 12 months notice by either party. 


AMERICAN KREUGER TOLL CORPORATION 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Vanderbilt 8176 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


A Record of 
Investments 


can be kept in a most convenient way by the use of our 
specially prepared loose-leaf folder. These folders con- 
tain detachable sheets properly marked and spaced for 
keeping complete information regarding all income-pro- 
ducing property (bonds, stocks, mortgages and real 
estate )—time purchased, price paid, income therefrom, 
etc. There are also sheets for keeping records pertaining 
to all forms of insurance. 


A complimentary folder will be sent 
to any investor who addresses— 


NIELS FRODE HOLCH 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Minneapolis 
Scranton Hartford Pittsburgh St. Louis 


J. P. BENKARD & COMPANY 


61 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold for Cash or 
on Conservative. Margin 


PETER ROSENSTROM, Representative Telephone Bowling Green 7320 


T. LANGLAND THOMPSON 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 


ADMIRALTY, CORPORATIONS, AND 
GENERAL MERCANTILE PRACTICE 


' 27 WILLIAM STREET Telephone, Broad 2313 NEW YORK CITY 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AmErican-ScANDINAVIAN RevIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Import and Export 
Shipments Financed 


FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION 
Acceptors and International Bankers 
30 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,629,736.91 


Under Supervision of Federal Reserve Board 


STOCKHOLDING BANKS: Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
Chase National: Bank, New York; Central Union Trust Company, New 
York; Liberty Securities Corporation, New York; Philadelphia National 
Bank; Shawmut Corporation of Boston. 


100 Years of Commercial Banking 


THE Oplandske 
HATHAM Kreditbank| 


HAMAR, NORWAY 


General Banking Business 


Accounts Opened 


: Bills, Cheques, and other Documents 
CITY OF NEW YORK collected at favorable rates 
Branches 


From Battery to Bronx 


Deposits received at highest interest 


150 Million Dollars Resources 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScCANDINAVIAN REvIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BosToN 


SCANDINAVIA 


For over a half a century we have maintained close 
banking affiliations with all parts of Scandinavia. We 
offer our facilities and familiarity with business meth- 
ods and conditions there to those engaged in trade 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 om j 
4 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


OUR RECORD 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 


SURPLUS (Earned) $3,500,000 
Checking—Savings—Bond—F oreign 
Real Estate Loan and Trust Departments 


Our Foreign Department 


maintains direct connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Your Business Invited 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ugan Wm. A. Peterson 
J. J. Dau President Proprietor Peterson Nursery 
Chairman, Reid. Murdoch & Co, Oscar H. Haugan Charles Piez 
John N. Dole ice- Presi i i 
ao, A. Vice-President President Link Belt Co. 


David N. Barker 


y A. God A. Lanquist Marvin B. Pool 
Chairman of the Board President Lanquist & Ilsley Co. Manager Butler Brothers 


T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 
Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 


Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Centralbank, Christiania” 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) 
Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32 


Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegian 
Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 


659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian Countries 
and Brazil 


CODES USED— 
A. B.C. 4thand Sth. Al. Lieber’s. Bentley’s. 
Western Union. Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) 
Peterson’s Int. Bkg (Pibco). Ribeiro. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-ScanpINaviaN Revizw 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


ee ee ee 


HANDELSBANKEN 


HEAD OFFICE: STOCKHOLM 
TEL. ADDR.: HANDELSBANK 


PAYMENTS, COLLECTIONS, 
DOCUMENTARY CREDITS, 
TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF 
CREDIT, ETC. 
CAPITAL & RESERVES 
KR. 180,000,000: — 


Colored map, with complete list of branch organization, sent on request. 


ee EEEEEnEnEEIESSENEnSSS 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETOR?P 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-HSGEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKERACKSKIL 
FJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUK 
HHALSINGBORG 
KARLSTAD 
KARLSTORP 
KINNA 
KRAKSHULT , 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 
LENHOFDA 
LINDOMBE 
LOCKNEVI 
LYSEKIL 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 


TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA-: 


TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 


L6NNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORRTELJE 
NASSJO 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 
SMALANDS- 
STENAR 
SM6GEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSJS 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SSDERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGE 
TOCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 
VADDG 
VASTERVIK 
VASTERAS 
ALFSERED 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Established in 1864 


Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget 


GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
in All Parts of Sweden 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves, Kr. 182,000,000 


Banking business of every description 
transacted. The Bank affords every 
facility for transactions between 
Scandinavia and the United States. 


Telegraphic Address: “KREDITBOLAGET” 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING. | 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
| Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


Capital, fully paid: AR Ree i Reserves : 
100 Million Kroner AC ot 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Aabenraa Farum Kolding Nykjébing Sj. Svendborg 
Aalborg Fejé Kolind Nysted Sénderborg 
Bagsvard Fredericia Korsér NGrre Broby Sénderho 
Bandholm Grenaa Langeskov Roslev Thisted 
Bramminge Haderslev Maribo Rédby Tollése 
Durup Holbaék Marstal Saxkjébing Ténder 
Elsinore Hurup Nakskov Skagen Vejle 
Esbjerg Hvidbjerg Nordby skive Vestervig 
Eskildstrup Hérsholm Nyborg Slangerup Aréskjébing 
Faaborg Kallundborg Nykjébing F. Stubbekjébing Orbak 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business. 


DIRECTORS 


Emil Gliickstadt C. Harhoff O. Ringberg 
Emil Rasmussen Fr. Rother 


NEW YORK AGENTS 


National City Bank National Bank of Commerce 

Guaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 

Brown Brothers & Company Chemical National Bank 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-ScanpDINAVIAN RevIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


80 BROADWAY 


OTHER OFFICES 


42nd Street, corner Madison Avenue 
786 Fifth Avenue, corner 60th Street 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources 
(June 30th, 1920) 


Conducts a General Commercial Banking Business 
Handles Foreign Transactions 
Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER P. BLISS CHARLES LANIER 

JAMES C. BRADY C. EVERIT MACY 

JAMES BROWN WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, JR. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON DUDLEY OLCOTT, II. 
JOHNSTON deFOREST W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD FREDERICK STRAUSS 
CLARENCE DILLON EDWIN THORNE 

HENRY EVANS CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
MILTON FERGUSON J. Y. G. WALKER 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER FRANCIS M. WELD 
ADRIAN ISELIN M. ORME WILSON 

JAMES N. JARVIE WILLIAM WOODWARD 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY 


Central Union Safe Deposit Company 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScanpDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Equitable Building 580 Fifth Avenue 


120 Broadway corner 47th Street 
New York co New York 
LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


RESOURCES SEPTEMBER 30, 1920, OVER $56,000,000 


g ME Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 

47th Street, is accessibly situated and has complete 
banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the serv- 
ices of an uptown banking institution. 


Its “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to 
the individual as well as to the firm or corporation. 


Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject 
to check. Certificates of Deposit, maturing at a date to 
suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates 
of interest. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM O. ALLISON AUGUST HECKSCHER 
JULES S. BACHE WILLIAM C. HEPPENHEIMER 
LE ROY W. BALDWIN ROBERT E. JENNINGS 
WILLIAM A. BARBER MINOR C. KEITH 

C. VANDERBILT BARTON PERCY R. PYNE, 2nd 

F, DONALDSON BROWN H. P. ROBBINS 
WILLIAM A. BRADFORD CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
PHILIP DE RONDE ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
COLEMAN DU PONT THOMAS F. SMITH 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH HENRY P. TALMADGE 
HENRY S. FLEMING CHARLES H. ZEHNDER 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


When answering advertisements, please mention Taz Amenican-ScanpINnavIAN Review 
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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


LANDMANDSBANK 

Many readers of the Review with Danish af- 
filiations are finding it profitable in these days to 
keep their money on deposit in Copenhagen banks. 
By converting dollars into kroner the purchaser 
receives about 55 per cent above par value. As 
it may be expected that dollars later on can be 
repurchased at a much lower rate, the investors 
earn, besides a high interest on the deposit (five 
per cent), a considerable profit in the rate of 
exchange. More than one thousand Danish- 
Americans alone, we are at liberty to report, 
opened accounts during 1920 with Den Danske 
Landmandsbank in Copenhagen. 


H. P. Prior 

The important address of Mr. H. P. Prior at 
the Danish National Industrial meeting in January 
is summarized in the February issue of the Danish 
Foreign Office Journal. In conclusion Mr. Prior 
stated: “The problem of the war has two sides— 
the general decline of the international economic 
conditions and the ‘special influence caused by ab- 
normal competition conditions such as currency. 
Against the former we want absolutely no protec- 
tion, because we maintain that freedom of economic 
life and its unlimited power to regulate itself is 
the most natural and least costly manner of ensur- 
ing order. Our wishes are only directed towards 
getting our normal standard of competition 
reéstablished against extraordinary and unfair 
conditions from abroad.” 


SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET REPORT 
Brown Brothers & Co. have received a cable from 
their correspondents, Skandinaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget of Stockholm, to the effect that the net 
profits of this institution in 1920 were 36,194,666 
kronor after provisions for bad and doubtful debts, 
and writing down of securities. The board of di- 
rectors proposes to distribute the same dividend as 
in 1919, namely 21.13 per cent. The sum of 12,000,- 
000 kronor was set aside for taxes, 5,000,000 kronor 
added to special refund, and 3,893,950 kronor 


305 


been merged with the New York Trust Company 
under the name of the latter institution, states that 
a communal bank has been proposed for the pur- 
pose of centralizing credit accommodations for 
Norwegian communities, some of which have ex- 
perienced difficulties in obtaining loans even at 
rates as high as 8 per cent. It is recommended to 
the Storting that permission be granted to the bank 
for floating a large domestic communal loan 
amounting to from 150,000,000 kroner to 200,000,000 
kroner. The total communal debt, which was 32,- 
000,000 kroner in 1885 is now more than 500,000,000 
kroner. Internal loans floated by the various com- 
munes and districts of Norway during 1920 alone 
amounted to 336,000,000 kroner. 


Bank OrGANniIzeD TO FurTHER ACCEPTANCES 
Announcement is made of the organization of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., with a fully 
subscribed capital of $10,000,000 common stock 
and also a subscribed surplus of $5,000,000. Paul 
M. Warburg has been elected chairman of the in- 
stitution, which will devote itself primarily to 
financing American foreign commerce and world 
trade. It will exercise this function mainly by the 
granting of acceptance credits. It will operate 
under provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 
Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken and Skandi- 
naviska Kreditaktiebolaget, both of Stockholm, are 
among the foreign banks holding approximately 
one-third of the capital stock. It is pointed out 
by the organizers of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., that it will in no way compete with the 
$100,000,000 Foreign Trade Finance Corporation. 


Prorit For CopENHAGEN HanpDELSBANKEN 
The net profit of the Handelsbanken of Copen- 
hagen for 1920 is 13,084,248 kroner. The board of 
directors has declared a dividend of 12 per cent. 
There have been added 3,000,000 kroner to the re- 
serve fund, which now amounts to $28,000,000 
kroner. The bank’s capital and surplus is 
78,000,000 kroner. 
New Issues in SwEDEN 
The four Swedish banks whose announcements 


brought forward. The present capital and surplus 
of Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget amount to 
182,000,000 kronor. 


appear in these pages are financing some large new 
issues of bonds. Svenska Tiindsticks A. B. (Swed- 
ish Match Company), is reported to be floating a 
loan of Kr. 35,000,000, and Svensk Sockerfabriks 
A. B. (Swedish Sugar Mills), a loan of Kr. 40,000,- 
000, which is said to be the largest loan ever raised 
by a Swedish industrial company. The city of 
Stockholm is creating a new bond issue of Kr. 14,- 
000,000 bearing seven per cent interest, and the 
Bank of Finland through the same Swedish banks, 
also from Denmark and Norway, a large loan 
bearing six and one-half per cent interest. All 


of this goes to show the strong position of the great 
Swedish banks. 
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Denmark’s WEALTH 

“If we use the more conservative figures, Den- 
mark bettered her economic situation during the 
war by $590,000,000. Putting the combined deficits 
of 1919 and 1920 at $536,000,000, Denmark is left 
with a surplus of $54,000,000 as compared with the 
pre-war balance.” Such is the conclusion of Roger 
Nielsen, Technical Adviser of the Danish Legation, 
in an article on Denmark in the March 5th issue of 
The Magazine of Wall Street. The fall in Danish 
exchange is explained as follows: “The demand for 
foreign currencies increased tremendously with the 
heavy excess of imports over exports, and as Den- 
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mark was unwilling to deplete her gold reserves by 
paying for her purchases in gold, foreign currencies 
could only be had at a premium.” 


Commercta, Bank Proposep ror Norway 
Writing from Christiania the representative of 
of the Liberty National Bank, which has recently 


According to Consul General Usborne, at Chris- 
tiania, the sales of foreign exchange at that city 
show a decided decline during the new year. Brit- 
ish exchange leads with the amount of 4,729,100 


; kroner during January, with dollar exchange com- 
» ing next to the amount of 3,508,250 kroner. Durin 


that same month 295,575 kroner represented the 
purchase of German marks. 
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Paid Up Capital—8 Million Kroner 
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Correspondents in New York: 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
National City Bank of New York 
Central Union Trust Company 
Seaboard National Bank 
American Express Company 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Hanna Astrup Larsen, Literary Editor of the Review recently visited Den- 
mark in the interests of the magazine. 


The essay by the Swedish critic, Aveust Bruntvs, follows his article on The 
Modern Drama in Sweden in our January Number. 


ApotpH Burnett Benson, Assistant Professor of Scandinavian Languages at 
Yale University, is an old contributor. 


J. O. Jacossen, practising physician in Copenhagen, is medical correspondent 
for Nationaltidende and the other Ferslev newspapers, and a writer of popular science 
articles. 


The vigorous young managing editor of the Scientific American, Austin C. 
Lescarsoura, is an example of the complex racial strains which have come to develop 
the practical scientific progress of America. His ancestors were Basques. 
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A Fortnight Among Copenhagen Theatres 


By Hanna Astrur LarsEN 


To anyone who knows the artistic tendencies of the Danes chiefly 
through the cool repose of their sculpture and the sobriety of their 
painting the art of the stage in Copenhagen is a surprise. It is full 
of verve, dash, and brilliance, with an abundance of gesture and a 
fondness for pictorial display. There is a vim and force in the acting 
which swings the audience jubilantly past any possible dull spots in 
the text. The proud traditions of the Danish stage have bred a sure- 
ness that disarms negative criticism and a self-confidence that allows 
the actors to put enthusiasm into their work. A part of the same 
tradition is the loyalty with which the individual actor subordinates 
himself to the whole and so helps to produce an ensemble of harmonious 
strength. 

As chief custodian of the ideals and traditions of the stage stands 
the state-subsidized Royal Theatre with its spacious building on 
Kongens Nytorv, where the statues of Oehlenschliger, Holberg, 
Ewald, and Wessel give one a sense of being on hallowed ground 
artistically. It may have been the Christmas season that influenced 
the management in choosing old-fashioned, magnificently staged 
drama, opera, and ballet—for the theatre excels in all three—during 
the fortnight I was there. 

Second Christmas Day, as Scandinavians call the twenty-sixth 
of December, is the great day of the box office. After the official 
rites of Christmas tree and roast goose are over, the Copenhagen 
public turns to the relaxation of its favorite amusement, and naturally 
the performance is then given an especially festive character. 

For the afternoon of Second Christmas Day the Royal Theatre 
selected the “romantic ballet” Valdemar, by August Bournonville, 
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whose achievement in developing the Danish ballet to a fine art was 
told in the Yule Number of the Review. Valdemar, which had 
its first performance at the Royal Theatre in 1835, might be described 
as a complete four act opera without singing, the action being expressed 
entirely by pantomime and dancing to the music by Fr. Frélich. The 
distinctive charm of this form of art is, of course, the perfection of 
movement, gesture, and facial play which the actors attain by concen- 
trating all their powers on expressing emotion by means of their bodies 
without the aid of the voice, a perfection which few if any opera 
singers possess. Moreover, the action is not halted by the singing— 
as in the classic instance of the grand opera tenor who warbles his 
agony in several stanzas while his mother’s house is burning. The 
story told by music and pantomime is quite elaborate. Three kings, 
Svend, Knud, and Valdemar, are rivals, and Svend treacherously 
attempts to kill the other two at a banquet in his own castle. Knud 
falls a victim, but Valdemar escapes, hides among some friendly peas- 
ants, and later vanquishes and kills Svend in battle. He is then lifted 
on the shields of his followers and is hailed as king of all, even by 
Svend’s men, who rally round him, while he performs the symbolic 
act of breaking in two the yoke under which the conquered were sup- 
posed to pass, and throwing away the pieces. Astrid, Svend’s young 
daughter and good angel, who has been pleading with him to desist 
from his wicked purpose, rejects Valdemar’s homage, although she 
loves him, and is led away by nuns to pray for the soul of her father. 
It is a naive and pretty tale set in a series of fresh and lovely pictures 
with a background of fjord and beech woods. A dance by four solo 
dancers is introduced as entertainment for the guests at the banquet, 
and in its delicate, swanlike beauty contrasts with the march of armed 
men and the frolics of the peasants. Nicolai Neiiendam as Svend 
and Fru Elna Jérgen-Jensen as Astrid have an opportunity for 
intense pene expression in the struggle between the forces of good 
and evil. 

On New Year’s Day the Royal Theatre gave the romantic opera 
Little Kirsten, which, like Valdemar, is built on an old Danish theme. 
The words are by Hans Christian Andersen and the music by Hart- 
mann, who has used folk ballad motifs with a prevailing minor note. 
This little opera in two acts is often used for special occasions and 
was, for instance, performed on Hans Christian Andersen’s seventieth 
birthday, April 2, 1875. 

A popular holiday performance, to which many people brought 
their young children, was Holger Drachmann’s fairy tale comedy 
Once Upon a Time (Der var engang—). It is built on the same theme 
as The Swineherd. A Prince of Denmark, rejected by the haughty 
princess of Illyria, disguises himself as the gypsy vender of baubles, 
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which he sells to the princess for kisses. He manages to get her into 

his power and takes her to Denmark, where they live in a hut in the 

forest. The princess, who has been bored by adulation, is won by 

severity judiciously mixed with kindness, and as soon as he has tested 

her love, the prince reveals himself, and they live happily ever after- 

wards. Drachmann has mixed rather loosely fairy tale elements with 

some sophisticated reflections, but the comedy has charm, humor, and 

tender appeal. It is of course beautifully staged by the Royal Theatre, 

and its popularity is shown by the fact that up to the present season 

it has had 289 performances. Johannes Poulsen, by the force and 

vividness of his acting, manages to fuse the gypsy and prince, the 

poet, vagabond, lover, and philosopher, into one personality. The 

quaint songs, to which Lange-Miiller has furnished the music, add 

much to the delightful quality of the play. If they could be adequately 

translated, there seems no reason why Once Upon a Time should not 

have an international appeal just as Andersen’s fairy tales. It would 
be a worthy task for an American producer. 

Johannes Poulsen, a member of the famous actor family and 

himself. a favorite of the 

Copenhagen public, has the 

leading role also in Oehlen- 

schliger’s “tragic drama” 

Tordenskjold, which is 

played in honor of the Tor- 

denskjold centenary this 

year. When first performed, 

in 1838, it was received with 

tremendous enthusiasm, due 

no doubt partly to the fact 

that Oecehlenschliger had 

painted the hero as popular 

fancy loved to see him, with 

a character in which — to 

quote a contemporary criti- 

cism—‘“humor, manly bold- 

ness, courage, noble pride, 

and true piety were splen- 

didly blended.” ‘The drama 

deals only with the last 

twenty-four hours of Tor- 

denskjold’s life, and ends 

Jonuannes Poutsen, Scene Instructor AND AcToR with the miserable duel in 

AT THE Royat THEATRE IN CopENHAGEN. Born IN which, according to a tradi- 


CorenHacen, 1881, Son or THE Royat Acror, Emi. Z ‘ 
Poutsen tion now disproved, he was 
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Tue Duvet Scene 1n “TorpenskJoup.” To tHe Lerr Nicotar Nevwenpam as CoLonet Straun, 
To THE Rigut JOHANNES PovuLtseN as TorDENSKJOLD 


the victim of foul play, and fell “on the tame meadow surrounded 
by bleating sheep,” far from his native element the sea. History 
tells us that Tordenskjold’s trip abroad, which ended so disastrously, 
had for its goal England, where he meant to visit a young English 
lady whom he had never seen, but whose admiration of his exploits 
had been reported to him. The poet uses his license to bring Miss 
Harriet Richmond to Hannover, where she and her hero find each 
other in a scene of spirited wooing and rapid yielding. Eva Pio played 
the combination of a dreamy maiden and a woman of the world de- 
manded by Miss Richmond’s role with charm and _ intelligence. 
Johannes Poulsen paid the origin of his hero the compliment of speak- 
ing his lines in a Norwegian which, though far from flawless, certainly 
gave a ruggedness to his presentation of the man of the sea fallen 
among fashionable society. The play is not now considered one of 
Oehlenschlager’s best. Nevertheless the grandeur and nobility of the 
poet’s genius shine through the rather stilted verse with which the 
cast of the Royal Theatre struggle not quite successfully. Every 
seat was taken for the performance. 

Smaller than the Royal Theatre and more modest in its equip- 
ment, the Dagmar Theatre has as fine and high a standard of acting. 
This winter it has given a notable production of Bjérnson’s Maria 
Stuart, staged under the direction of the poet’s son, Bjérn Bjérnson, 
formerly head of the National Theatre in Christiania. It is a play 
which, because of its festive glamor, has often been chosen for special 
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occasions, and yet its long and successful run at the Dagmar Theatre 
demonstrates its power of drawing the ordinary theatre-going public. 
I could not help wishing that some American producer would take 
heart of grace and show us Bjérnson in this phase of his genius, as the 
genuine dramatist, instead of in the conversational wastes of Beyond 
Human Power or the puerilities of When the Young Vine Blooms. 
There is nothing ultra-Norwegian or Northern in the play. The lines 
come with perfect naturalness from Danish lips, and could be made as 
effective in an English medium. Bjérnson’s interpretation of Mary 
Queen of Scots is very sympathetic. The part, of course, demands 
much even in its mere physical presentation, but it is one that any 
actress might covet. There is opportunity, too, for varied and pic- 
turesque characterization in the desperate boyish passion of Darnley, 
the harsh strength of Bothwell, the stern dignity of Knox, the craven- 
ness of Rizzio, the gay flippancy of the queen’s half-brother and half- 
sister, and the conflicting ambitions of the nobles. The performance 
at the Dagmar Theatre was throughout brilliant. Bodil Ipsen was 
a young and gracious Queen of Scots. Among her supporters special 
mention should be made of Tyge Bendix, who made a very promising 
debut as Darnley, and Poul Reumert, whose mask as the Earl of 
Bothwell is especially interesting inasmuch as he has examined the 
face of the doughty Scottish earl’s body where it lies buried in Faare- 
vejle church in Denmark. 

Alternating with Maria Stuart, but apparently with less of a box 
office success, the Dagmar Theatre presented a modern drama by 
Edith Rode, The Eternal Joys (De evige Gleader). It deals with 
a woman essentially virtuous by nature and breeding who tries to 
snatch at happiness outside of her marriage, but lacks the necessary 
robustness of conscience, and in her vacillation loses both husband 
and lover. In the end the marriage relation is patched up, both 
husband and wife feeling that the thousand and one ties of their 
daily life together are, after all, stronger than the influences that pull 
them apart. The role of the wife, difficult by reason of its reserve, 
was sympathetically acted by Clara Pontoppidan. The husband and 
lover were perhaps both a little too fatuously selfish to be convincing. 

The People’s Theatre in Noérregade appeals to a different audi- 
ence and must achieve its effects by a heavier touch, but the acting 
is brisk and energetic and the rapport between the stage and the 
audience excellent. I saw there only Herdis Bergstrém’s Do You 
Dance? (Dancer De). It treats the problem of the unmarried mother 
with a distinct didactic bent, and evidently roused interested discus- 
sions in the audience. A regular Christmas attraction at the People’s 
Theatre was the vaudeville comedy Néddebo Parsonage, freely drama- 
tized by Elith Reumert from the story Ved Nytaarstid i Néddcbo 
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Prestegaard. I was curious to see what the dramatist had made of 
this delightful old parsonage idyl in which the most dramatic event 
is the death of a rooster, but there was not even standing room to be 
had. The country parsonage has an historic place in the imagination 
of Scandinavians. ‘There the old-fashioned Christmas reached its 
highest possibilities, and as long as city people have memories of such 
holidays tucked away in corners of their minds, Néddebo Preste- 
gaard, the apotheosis of the old-fashioned parsonage, will no doubt 
continue to draw crowds. 

In order not to represent the Copenhagen stage as completely 
given over to the idyllic, I must include in this necessarily accidental 
survey T'he Plain Wife (Den grimme Kone) with which Betty Nansen 
was drawing a full house at her theatre far out on Frederiksberg Alle. 
It is a frivolously immoral comedy translated from the French by 
Ove Rode, who might have employed his talents to better advantage, 
though it must be admitted that the play furnishes a vehicle for some 
exceedingly clever acting. Betty Nansen herself plays the part of 
the plain wife who transforms herself into a houri and elopes with her 
lawfully wedded husband before the eyes of his mistress—by which 
act morality is presumably saved. 

Possibly other pieces as bad morally and worse artistically were 
being played at third and fourth rate houses. I did not see any of 
them. The impression left by the theatres which we have a right to 
regard as representative of the Danish stage at its best is of something 
fresh, joyous, colorful, and spirited. There is a complete absence of 
the “Northern gloom,” which I am more and more coming to regard 
as a literary fiction for American consumption. Above all there is 
an art so fine and firm that it needs neither fads nor shady attractions, 
but can stand on its own merits. 


A Benish Folk- 
Tale 


There is an elder tree in the 
Agerskov grave-yard by the 
north stone-wall. Tradition 
relates that when it has twice 
been cut down and grown up 
again, then the Danish king 
will come and tether his horse 
to it. It is now about to grow 
up for the third time. (From 
Udvalgte Sdénderjyske Folke- 
sagn, Danmarks Folkeminder, 
F. Ohrt, Copenhagen, 1919.) 





New Tendencies in Swedish Art 


By Avueust Brunius 


Modern Swedish art arose in the seventies and eighties of the 
nineteenth century. It is not possible to specify the date of the origin 
nor point to its individual founder. An entire generation broke away 
and went to Paris in order to learn how to observe and to learn tech- 
nique. ‘These later rebelled against the parched and withered academic 
conventionalism at home. But this generation was far from being 
cosmopolitan. After arriving in Sweden, about 1885, these artists 
set to work with faithfulness and energy, but with a purely national 
purpose. The result was a picturesque and naturalistic art of great 
richness and brilliance which filled the thirty years following 1885. 

This art, however, was marred by a certain onesidedness. It 
was almost entirely confined to painting; and the decorative element 
was neglected, as was also sketching. There were two important 
sculptors, John Bérjeson and Per Hasselberg, who used a more 
intimate form, but even in the work of these it is quite noticeable that 
painting was the dominant art. In the beginning of the twentieth 
century the situation was entirely changed. Our art life has taken 
on a new color because of the many new buildings which have been 
erected in the larger cities—before the world war, of course—and the 
self-consciousness and enthusiasm of the younger generation of archi- 
tects. They have turned from the eclectic use of historical styles and 
the desire for external embellishments characteristic of the eighteenth 
century to a strongly marked architectonic simplicity, more than ever 
before paying attention to the proper treatment of materials. 

The wealth of excellent building material in Sweden—granite, 
slate, limestone, marble—and the superb management of the brick- 
making industry in southern Sweden furnished materials for all tastes. 
A facade of granite or of darkened hand-made brick hardly needs 
any other decoration than an emphasized central portion, perhaps 
around a doorway or a window. Here architectural sculpture becomes 
the most suitable form of decoration. There are few modern houses 
in Stockholm of any importance that do not possess a sculptured work 
of art of some kind, large or small, above or around the doorway, or 
at some other prominent point on the facade. 

During the period of transition which extended throughout the 
nineties and into the new century, this decorative art was strongly 
naturalistic and national, showing a preference for sculptured fir 
branches and garlands of roses. Meanwhile the ancient and time- 
honored custom of using emblems was continued, especially upon cer- 
tain types of buildings such as apothecary shops, which even to this 
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day bear the names of animals,—The Swan, The Lion, The Elephant, 
etc. A Mercury above the doors of business houses and banks also 
belonged to this habit in architectural decoration. It cannot be said 
that all of these emblems were artistic, but the custom was something 
our architects and sculptors could turn to their advantage, and they 
have not neglected to do so. 

In architectural sculpture Christian Eriksson is the pioneer, with 
his heads in red sandstone decorating the building owned and occupied 
by “Skanebanken” in Fredsgatan, the “Wall Street” of Stockholm. 
These heads possess a remarkable freshness of form, but are somewhat 
marred by an art-nouveau naturalism, which perhaps may be accounted 
for, in part at least, by the soft, easily fashioned material. This work 
was done in the nineties. In recent years the sculptors have adopted, 
rather generally, a harsher medium—granite. The ravages of the 
climate upon the softer, finer material has, no doubt, been partly respon- 
sible for this change, but their decision has also been influenced by 
the great decorative possibilities of granite despite the greater diffi- 
culties of working it. One condition, however, for using granite is 
inescapable: a certain simple grandeur of form which precludes fine 
detail. In this particular the requirement of the material coincides 
with the modern tendency toward austerity almost Egyptian in its 
severity. 

The architectural sculptures that decorate the new court house 
in Stockholm, built by Carl Westman and completed in the fall of 
1915, are among the most characteristic that have been produced in 
Scandinavia in the past ten years. The sculptures are centered about 
the large doorway and the heavy tower which rises above the doorway. 
On the tower there is a large relief of St. Erik, who was the patron 
saint of Stockholm in former times. Upon approaching nearer one 
is fascinated by the five figures in relief above the doorway and the 
judge in a sitting posture which is the crowning figure. Passing up 
the steps, one sees direct!y in front between the two doors a figure in 
copper representing justice, and, lining the doorway, heads and small 
figures which ‘accentuate the stones of the archway and at the same 
time give a variety of symbolical expressions of the uses which the 
building is intended to serve. The architect has worked in co-operation 
with two sculptors, Christian Eriksson and Gustaf Sandberg. 

Carl Milles has done considerable work in this field of architec- 
tural decoration. He has, for instance, provided one of our most 
important bank buildings in Stockholm with large figures, executed 
in relief, in black granite, which half humorously treat of the develop- 
ment of banking and commerce from the most primitive stages up to 
the telephoning brokers of our own day. His task has been exceedingly 
difficult, but the artist with his boldness and his feeling for form has 
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conquered some of the greatest of the difficulties. The polished and 
strongly rounded treatment of the figures is unique. The delightful 
touch of caricature removes all staleness from the symbolism. He 
has made reliefs and statues for business houses of various kinds, 
including Nordiska Kompaniet and the Johnson Line. For the Tech- 
nical High School he has boldly ventured to produce a sculpture in 
colored tiles. In this field, as also in the field of free monumental 
sculpture, Milles is the greatest artist of the North, with a capacity 
for production and a boldness of conception of which few are capable. 
Deserving of mention are also Carl Eldh, who has produced a beautiful 
statue of Wennerberg, of which there is a copy in America, Sidney 
Gibson, Ivar Johnson, and several others. 
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One distinguishing feature of the new Swedish art is that sculp- 
ture has been given social tasks and is no longer confined merely to 
portrait statues and historical monuments. Another is that painting 
has been liberated from the slavish copying of nature which charac- 
terized the nineteenth century. This liberation is closely connected 
with the emigration to Paris of a generation of young painters about 
1908. They studied under Matisse. They saw Cézanne, Gauguin, and 
Picasso at exhibitions and in collections of various sorts. They came 
home with their heads full of new ideas and terrified the artists and 
the public at home by their first attempts in expressionistic art. At 
first they numbered just a dozen painters and sketchers and called 
themselves De Unga (The Young), not without reason. But after 
a few years the group was scattered. The leading artists among them 
were Isaac Griinewald, Birger Simonsson, Leander Engstrém, Gésta 
Sanders, Einar Jolin, John Sten, Sigrid Hjertén-Grunewald, Carl 
Ryd, and Gustaf Ullman. Gradually they separated into two groups. 
Simonsson, Sandels, Ryd, and Ullman had more kinship with other 
Northern art, especially Norwegian. The others were more obviously 
trained in France and more decidedly radical. At first they were met 
with greater opposition and animosity even than was the case with the 
older generation of painters which in 1885 was looked upon as revo- 
lutionary. In recent years, however, they have won respect in ever 
increasing measure because of their artistic consistency and their 
productivity. One of the older artists, Georg Pauli, who has experi- 
mented with the decorative possibilities of Cubism, may be said to 
be associated with the younger group. Although the artistic interest 
of these modernists is principally decorative, they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in producing anything monumental, or perhaps more properly 
speaking,—they have not been given any important commissions by 
the powers that be. One of them, Isaac Griinewald, perhaps the most 
talented of the younger group, has attempted several times to break 
the opposition, but thus far he has not been altogether successful. 
Axel Térneman, who stands about midway between the older and the 
younger groups, has enjoyed greater recognition. Next to the late 
Carl Larsson he has come to be the most sought after memorial painter 
in Sweden and possesses considerable skill and technical experience. 
Olle Hjortzberg, who represents the academic faction, has been 
employed extensively in the decoration of churches with large com- 
positions. However, thus far, Prince Eugen has perhaps found the 
happiest way of bridging the gulf between the older naturalism and 
the newer mural painting al fresco with decorative emphasis. In him 
the decorative interest is combined with a fine lyrical strain. 

Still another feature of the new art movement in Sweden which 
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separates it from that which is passing is the reappearance of sketch- 
ing as an independent medium of artistic expression, not as merely 
the rough draft or outline. In this field Car] Larsson was the pioneer 
back in the nineties and Zorn became its most brilliant exponent. 

The decorative illustration of books has reached a very high 
degree of development in Sweden, higher than in any other European 
country. I would not except even England, where to be sure Rockham 
is a power to be reckoned with, though more affected than John Bauer 
was. And Albert Engstrém has created modern Swedish caricature 
and has founded a school of humorous sketchers. Furthermore, I 
would mention among the young Swedish artists Yngve Berg, who has 
illustrated Bellman, Bertil Lybeck, who has illustrated Arabian Nights 
and Decameron, Einar Nerman, who worked chiefly with more modern 
books but who has also attempted Bellman, and others of that class. 
The young sketchers are skillful and productive, but none of them 
attain the high degree of individual, personal expression characteristic 
of Zorn and Carl Larsson. On the whole it may be said of this depart- 
ment of Swedish art that its representatives are well trained, clever, 
and good technicians but not commanding or central personalities. 
There is no end of talent, but the strong central figure has not yet 
appeared. This is due, no doubt, in some measure at least, to the fact 
that most of these artists are still young men, and thus, when they are 
at their best, promises for the future. 





Runes for Magic 


Some very rare “goblin” runes in the 
service of vengeance, sorceries, and other 
magic signs are to be found on Réks- 
tenen near Omberg, Sweden, one of the 
most wonderful memorials from the Vi- 
king Age in Scandinavia. The stone is 
on all sides covered with runes, which 
seem to have been hewn about 800 A. D. 
Since it was found, about 1600, it has 
been a mystery to science which many a 
learned man has tried to solve. Recently 
the Swedish Professor Otto von Friesen 
has,*published a highly interesting book 
about this famous runic stone. Through 
this work a light has been spread upon a 
nearly unknown chapter of ancient Swed- 
ish history of civilization, viz., blood- 
revenge and family-piety. All round the 
main runes, hewn in the Swedish-Nor- 
wegian runes (used before 1000) which 
contain the memoir of a dead man, is a 
framework of secret-runes and crypto- 
grams. The numbers 16 and 24 were 
numbers which possessed magic powers, 
so the old Vikings believed, and these 
numbers, employed by runes in certain 
order, were believed to cause supernatural 
effects. The ancient hewer did not hew 
this very great and unique rune-inscrip- 

tion for fun. He tried to do wonders, and he did so by using these magic numbers. 
The sentences, for example, are 16 and the runes in several “lines” are 24. The 
hewer is a father, who raises a memory-stone to his son, killed in fight. At the same 
time he incites his younger son to avenge the brother, and by the “goblin” runes he 
binds the slayers in magic shackles, from which he thinks it will be’ impossible for 
them to escape the fate he conjures for them. 





The Drizzle 


By Hsatmar SODERBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


Autumn is here again with its dismal days, and the sun is hiding 
himself in the darkest corner of the heavens, so that no one shall see 
how pale and aged and worn he has grown in this latter time. But 
while the wind whistles in the window-chinks, and the rain purls in 
the rain-spouts, and a wet dog howls in front of a closed gate down 
below on the street, and before the fire has burned down in our tile 
stove, I will tell you a story about the drizzle. 

Listen now! 

For some time back the good God had become so angered over 
the wickedness of men that he resolved to punish them by making 
them still wickeder. In his great goodness he should have liked above 
all things to have drowned them all together in a new Deluge: he 
had not forgotten how agreeable was the sight when all living creatures 
perished in the flood. But unfortunately, in a sentimental moment, 
he had promised Noah never to do so again. 

“Harken, my friend!” he therefore said to the devil one day. 
“You are assuredly no saint, but occasionally you have good ideas, 
and one can talk things over with you. The children of men are wicked 
and do not want to improve. My patience, which is infinite, has now 
come to an end, and I have resolved to punish them by making them 
wickeder still. The fact is I hope they will then collectively destroy 
each other and themselves. It occurs to me that our interests—other- 
wise so far apart—should here for once find a point of contact. What 
advice can you give me?” 

The devil bit the end of his tail reflectively. 

“Lord,” he answered finally, “Thy wisdom is as great as Thy 
goodness. Statistics show that the greatest number of crimes are 
committed in the autumn, when the days are dismal, the sky is gray, 
and the earth is enveloped in rain and mist.” 

The good God pondered these words a long while. 

“TI understand,” he said finally. “Your advice is good, and I 
will follow it. You have good gifts, my friend, but you should make 
better use of them.” 

The devil smiled and wagged his tail, for he was flattered and 
touched. He then limped home. 

But the good God said to Himself: ‘Hereafter it shall always 
drizzle. The clouds shall never clear, the mist never lift, the sun never 
shine more. It shall be dark and gray to the end of time.” 
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The umbrella makers and the overshoes manufacturers were happy 
at the start, but it was not long before the smile froze upon even their 
lips. People do not know what importance fair weather has for them 
until they are for once compelled to do without it. The gay became 
melancholy. The melancholy became mad and hanged themselves 
in long rows or assembled to hold prayer-meetings. Soon no one 
worked any more, and the need became great. Crime increased in a 
dizzying scale, the prisons were overcrowded, the madhouses afforded 
room for only the clever. The number of the living decreased, and 
their dwellings stood deserted. They instituted capital punishment 
for suicide; nothing did any good. 

Mankind, who for so many generations had dreamed and poetized 
about an eternal spring, now went to meet their last days through an 
eternal autumn. 

Day by day the destruction went on. Countrysides were laid 
waste, cities fell in ruins. Dogs gathered in the squares and howled; 
but in the alleys an old lame man went about from house to house 
with a sack on his back and collected souls. And every evening he 
limped home with his sack full. 

But one evening he did not limp home. He went instead to the 
gate of heaven and straight on to the good God’s throne. There he 
stood still, bowed, and said: 

“Lord, Thou hast aged in these latter days. We have both of 
us aged, and it is for that reason we are so dull. Ah! Lord, that was 
bad advice I gave Thee. The sins that interest me need a bit of sun- 
light once in a while in order to flourish. Look here! Thou hast made 
me into a miserable rubbish-gatherer.” 

With these words he flung his dirty sack so violently against the 
steps of the throne that the cord broke and the souls fluttered out. 
They were not black, but gray. 

“That’s the last of the human souls,” said the devil. “I give 
them to Thee, Lord. But beware of using them, if Thou intendest to 
create a new world!” 


The wind whistles in the window chinks, the rain purls in the rain- 
spouts, and the story is done. He who has not understood it may 
console himself with the thought that it will be fair weather tomorrow. 
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Incitamin 


A New Remedy for 
Healing Wounds 


By J. O. JACOBSEN 


A Danish physician, Pro- 
fessor Johan Frederik Fischer, 
known as one of the pioneers in 
the field of Roentgenology, has 
recently created a stir in medical 
circles by his report of a new 
remedy for treating wounds that 
are slow to heal. This new rem- 
edy to which he has given the 
name “Incitamin” (to incite, 
freshen, stimulate), has shown 
such astonishing results that it 
is safe enough to prophesy its 
triumphant progress throughout 

Proressor J. F, Fiscuer, tHe DanisH Puysi- the world. a iy ss 
CIAN, Wuo Discoveren “INcrramin” ‘ Incitamin’s field of activity 
is, as already indicated, wounds 
that are slow to heal,—old, tibial (shinbone) sores, (ulcera cruris) , ex- 
tensive burns, burns resulting from Roentgen or radium treatment, 
scrofula, similar chronic ulcers which, resistant to all treatment, are 
the despair of both physician and patient. Countless are the remedies 
which have been tried on these old, slack, stagnant wounds. Who, 
indeed, can even mention the names of all the liquids, pills, and salves, 
compounded of all possible substances, which despairing doctors have 
tried and abandoned. 

During his many years’ practice as a Roentgen specialist, Pro- 
fessor Fischer has come in contact with deep, impure, often very pain- 
ful wounds, which for months or even years remained static, unable 
to heal, because so little nourishment reached the tissues and their 
power of regeneration was destroyed. In treating these it was natural 
that he should first employ the common, inorganic preparations which 
all physicians use,—solution of silver nitrate, sublimate and copper 
sulphate, iodoform, salicy], etc., as well as various vegetable decoctions, 
but as the fight with these weapons usually proved hopeless, the idea 
came to him to try the effect of the juices of animal tissues and glandu- 
lar secretions, and he finally treated the wounds solely with these 
organic substances. 

After having experimented with a series of various tissue Juices, 
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he decided upon a preparation containing the following components,— 
blood-serum, saliva, and pancreatic juice, mixed with a small quantity 
of carbolic (phenol.) Incitamin, which is made from horse serum and 
the glands of calves, is a yellowish, slightly cloudy liquid, and is manu- 
factured under very careful inspection, each preparation being tested 
on mice and guinea pigs before being put on sale. It is absolutely 
innoxious and keeps well. Incitamin is to be applied to the wounds 
like a cataplasm. 

The use of saliva for wounds is something that is known from the 
study of animals. The assiduous way in which these lick their sores 
is not only to keep them clean, but because saliva contains important 
healing properties. Professor Fischer does not discuss why he uses the 
other substances, nor does he say why his preparation is so efficacious. 
That it is so is a matter of fact and has been demonstrated in the many 
experiments made at the various hospitals with “Fischer’s liquid,” 
as it is popularly called. He publishes a series of very characteristic 
cases, to show how, in a very short time, Incitamin has healed old, 
stagnant, stinking, often very painful wounds. Deep-seated, wide- 
spread, foul, tibial sores (ulcera cruris), which have resisted all treat- 
ment, very quickly clarify, grow together and heal. 

Large running sores from burns, for which attempts to cover 
with new skin by transplantation have been vain, are completely healed 
in an astonishingly short space of time. The same is true in the case 
of large infected scrofulous sores, and the deep, painful burns often 
resulting from radium or Roentgen treatment,—the soreness dis- 
appears, life and growth return to the flaccid tissues, the pains lessen, 
and new skin develops and covers the wounds. The power which 
Incitamin shows for encouraging the formation of firm, new skin and 
quieting pain is very characteristic. Even Roentgen and radium burns, 
from which the suffering is so acute as only to be endured under the 
effect of powerful narcotics, are quickly cured on the application of 
“Fischer’s liquid.” When applied to cancers this remedy both quiets 
and cleanses the sores, but in order not to waken false hopes, Professor 
Fischer emphasizes the fact that it is unable to effect a permanent 
cure. He bids us observe that it is not a panacea for all ills of the 
flesh. It has its limitations like all other remedies. Indeed, it was 
against Professor Fischer’s will that the facts concerning this new 
remedy were published,—he wished to test it on many more than the 
seventy patients who thus far have been treated with it. 

Such caution will doubtless prove superfluous. Professor Fisch- 
er’s preparation has already stood the test, and before long it will be 
known and used everywhere. 
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Applying Science in America 


By Austin C. LEsCARBOURA 


FirrH in A Series oF ARTICLES ON AMERICAN TENDENCIES 


From the time of Leif the Lucky the varied natural resources of 
America have attracted the ambitious, enterprising, and fearless folk 
of the entire world. Therein lies its greatest strength, at least so far 
as the study and the exploitation of science are concerned. Of science, 
there are the pure and the applied phases. Pure science, or science for 
its own sake, has always received profound attention in the United 
States. There are numerous institutions and scores of scientists devoted 
to the study of pure science in order to enlarge the world’s stock of 
knowledge. Thus the recent work of Professor Albert A. Michelson 
of Chicago, dealing with light waves and their application to precision 
measurements, ranks with the greatest scientific discoveries. Some 
twenty-two years ago Michelson laid down the principles of light inter- 
ferences, whereby successive waves of light are brought together in such 
a manner as to interfere one with the other, thereby producing certain 
optical effects. Recently this principle, in the device known as the 
interferometer, was employed in measuring the diameter of the star 
Betelgeuse. It was found that this far-off star has a diameter of 300,- 
000,000 miles, and that it is some 200 to 250 light-years distant from 
the earth. 

In botany, a representative name is that of Burbank, who has 
developed all kinds of new plants and fruits and flowers by the crossing 
of different plant growths. In zodlogy, Louis Agassiz, a Swiss nat- 
uralist who came to the United States in 1846, established our modern 
biological science. ‘Today the United States National Museum, the 
American Museum of Natural History, the Field Columbian Museum, 
and the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy are among the finest 
museums in the world, while many of the states, cities, and universities 
maintain public museums as a part of their educational systems. 

The virgin nature of such vast areas of the United States and 
the astounding range of earth structure has made geological study 
comparatively easy. The Government Geological Survey and the 
Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution encourage the 
development of this science throughout the country. 

In chemistry, mineralogy, physics, and other branches of science 
Americans have made worthy contributions, and in many instances 
the Government has co-operated in a really big way. Indeed, no 
other nation maintains such numerous and efficient bureaus for the 
study and development of sciences and resources as does the American 
Government today. The masses of literature which are printed and 
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Grovr or Burtpincs Wuicu Hovse tHe Unirep States Bureau or STANDARDS IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C. THis Government Bureau Comprises a Starr oF SKILLED Scientists WuHo, witH Re- 
MARKABLY CompPpLeTe TecHNICAL Equipment, Can Maxe Att Kinps or REsEARCHES FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF Pure SCIENCE AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF AMERICAN INbustTRies. Tus INstI- 
tution Has Come To BE Known as Uncie Sam’s Questions AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


distributed to interested Americans serve to keep the public informed 
as to the work of these departments. In fact, it is doubtful if there 
is another country in the world where there is such a perfect liaison 
between scientists and the laity as in American circles. 

In truth, science has lost its formidable mystery and ponderable 
aspect in American circles. Today the layman here seeks the aid of 
science in his work; and the scientist, in turn, develops along those lines 
which promise to bring aid to the layman in the solution of his prob- 
lems. The United States Government maintains an institution known 
as the Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C., wherein a skilled 
staff of scientific men is constantly engaged in pure and applied science 
work. Thus the manufacturer of paper may ask the bureau for data 
concerning the use of new paper-making materials; and the bureau, 
possessing a complete paper-making equipment, can set a number of 
paper experts to work on the problem. The watch manufacturer 
learns about new alloy steels for insuring better timepieces; the dentist 
is informed about better teeth fillings; the tire manufacturer learns 
how to gain another thousand miles’ wear from his product; the optical 
manufacturer is told of new sources of suitable sand for making his 
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glass; the electrical instru- 

ment manufacturer is 

given a new standard of 

measurement; the auto- 

mobile manufacturer is 

taught better carburetion 

—and so it goes without 

end. The United States 

Bureau of Standards has 

rightfully been called 

Uncle Sam’s Questions 

and Answers department. 

What more need be said? 

Not alone in its work, 

this Government bureau is 

Aw Emery Testinc Macuine at tHe Unrrep States emylated by a number of 
Bureau or Stanparps CompressInc a Steet Beam TO : ; , ; ‘ 

DeTerMINE WHEN It Wit Becin to Buckie private institutions, which 

are subsidized or other- 

wise supported by donations from individuals and large corporations. 

These institutions are constantly engaged in pure science studies on the 

one hand, and in solving industrial problems on the other. It is not so 

many years ago that Americans wondered at the efficiency of Germany, 

which made such good use of her scientific men for the solving of 

workaday problems. But the day has come when the United States, 

if anything, can now set the pace for Germany in that country’s chosen 

field of efficiency—research for industrial purposes. 

Take the case of one of the numerous large corporations which 
maintain their own research laboratories: This organization, which 
has plants scattered throughout the country, maintains a research 
laboratory housed in an eight-story building which occupies a city 
square. The staff comprises some of the leading men in their respective 
lines, who spend their working time at whatever pleases their fancy. 
For if one prefers X-rays, he devotes his time to delving deep into that 
subject; another, perhaps, works on vacuum tubes for radio communi- 
cation; another hammers away at the secret of matter and operates in 
the realms of high vacua; another is interested in light waves and their 
application to the measurement of tensile strains. Everything is 
placed at their disposal. A telephone call or memorandum brings 
forth the rarest gases, metals, electric currents of any voltage, appa- 
ratus, reference works. ‘Truth to tell, it is under such favorable cir- 
cumstances that the present-day high efficiency tungsten lamp, espe- 
cially the nitrogen-filled and argon-filled types, were developed. The 
remarkable Coolidge X-ray tubes have been evolved in this laboratory. 
Dr. Alexanderson, of Scandinavian blood, has been developing his 
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wonderful high-frequency alternator and other revolutionizing wireless 
equipment in such surroundings. 

It is in this laboratory of industry that pure science of today 
becomes the commercial product of tomorrow. In some instances the 
transition is almost immediate; in others it requires years, and in still 
others it never takes place. Thus the X-ray section may be working 
on the effects of X-rays on moths, for purely academic information. 
But some little point may be developed that may prove to be inval- 
uable to the vast manufacturing organization which maintains this 
laboratory and its enviable personnel. This has been the case with the 
Langmuir condensation pump, which makes it possible to obtain high 
vacua under manufacturing conditions. It has been the same with 
the two-stage rotary vacuum pump, the self-lubricated metal “gen- 
elite,” the non-inflammable japan, the high-voltage direct-current rec- 
tifier “kenotron,” the deoxidizer “boroflux” which is used primarily for 
producing mechanically sound copper castings of high electrical 
conductivity. 

Radium was discovered in France, but it remained for the United 
States to make the radium industry. Thus over one and one-half 
ounces of radium are being produced yearly in this country—a small 
figure at first blush, but remember that it requires nine carloads, or 
250 tons of carnotite ore, to produce only one gram—a mere fraction of 
a thimbleful, selling for $120,000. The 250 tons of ore must be trans- 
ported 2,800 miles from the mines in Colorado to the reduction plant 
near New York City. Almost countless chemical processes reduce the 
ore down to a diminutive rod of radium—the most expensive thing 
extant. This gram, if mixed with zinc sulphide crystals to make 
luminous material, may be used to illuminate 4,000,000 watches, which 
will glow in the dark for from five to twelve years, depending on the 
quality of the luminous preparation. It is the zine sulphide crystals, 
and not the radium, which wear out. Watches, instrument dials, elec- 
tric light switches and pull chains, furniture locator buttons, house 
numbers—these and many other articles are now illuminated because of 
America’s radium industry. 

If radium represents America’s art of converting science into a 
business, so does the Michelson interferometer already mentioned. Of 
late years the principle of light interference has been applied to the 
measurement of the highest precision machine work, such as checking 
precision blocks. It is now possible for the ordinary machinist to 
measure and make comparisons to the millionth part of an inch. The 
strain to a three-inch bar of steel caused by the alighting of a fly on 
its surface can be measured by means of the Michelson interferometer 
principle! 

Many years ago an Englishman, Edward Muybridge, became 
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involved in an argument with several Americans regarding the locomo- 
tion of race horses. The particular bone of contention was whether a 
racing horse ever has all hoofs off the ground at one time. For the 
purpose of settling the dispute, Muybridge set up twenty-four cameras, 
using wet collodion plates, at the Sacramento race track in California. 
Each camera was actuated by a fine thread attached to its shutter and 
extending across the race track, so that the horse would break it and 
release the shutter when well within the range of the camera. The 
result, after due experimentation, was a series of plates showing the 
progressive actions in the locomotion of a horse. 

Muybridge settled the argument—but he also founded the 
American motion picture industry. For the Americans, quick to 
realize the possibilities of animated photography, set to work develop- 
ing a practical system. The invention of the celluloid film svon after 
proved the first step towards practical motion pictures, and the work 
of numerous pioneers served to bring the art to the point where it could 
be developed to its present magnitude by industrial leaders. 

Several decades. ago a young experimenter discovered that he 
could make tiny dents in a sheet of tinfoil wrapped about a mandrel. 
These dents, when traced by a needle connected with a diaphragm 
located in a horn, would actually talk. It was an experiment, nothing 
more. Yet American business acumen took that crude model of 
Kdison’s and builded the gigantic phonograph industry which turns 
out tens of thousands of records every twenty-four hours for domestic 
and export consumption. 

The very spirit that has brought representatives of all peoples to 
the United States is responsible for the intrepidity of Americans in 
the field of engineering. The Panama Canal is a monument to Ameri- 
can engineering achievement. We all know by now what a tremendous 
task confronted the American engineers in digging that mighty ditch 
which severs North America from its southern neighbor. The French 
began work on the Canal in 1882 and failed in their efforts. The 
Americans took over the French rights in 1902. American occupation 
began May 4th, 1904, and on August 15th, 1914, the Canal was opened 
tocommerce. The length of this canal from deep water to deep water 
is 43.84 miles, of which 12.76 miles are sea level sections and 31.8 
nautical miles consist of lakes and locks. In the construction of the 
lock gates, of which there are 46, some 60,000 tons of steel were used. 
The locks required a total of 4,500,000 cubic yards. The French had 
excavated 27,708,000 cubic yards. The additional excavation necessi- 
tated in taking out the slides was 62,052,000 cubic yards; and the total 
excavation from the channel was some 252,133,000 cubic yards. The 
total cost of the Canal to date is approximately 375 million dollars. 
A mighty undertaking for any nation! 
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The Panama Canal is, of course, America’s most ambitious work. 
But there are other projects which loom up big even in the shadow of 
the Panama Canal. There is the New York State Barge Canal, con- 
struction on which began in 1905. Located in the upper part of New 
York State, it traverses the territory between the Hudson River and 
the Niagara River, to the west. It has a number of branches serving 
to connect the leading cities of New York into a compact group as far 
as inexpensive water transportation is concerned. From 15.2 feet 
above tide water at the Hudson or eastern end, the Barge Canal gradu- 
ally ascends to an elevation of 420 feet at Rome, about half way to 
Buffalo, the western terminus. It then descends westward to 863 feet 
but again climbs to 565.6 feet at the Niagara River. In all, there are 
57 locks in the Barge Canal system. All these have inside rectangular 
dimensions of 45 by 310 feet, the usable length of each lock being at 
least 300 feet. Speaking of New York, the City of New York brings 
its water from a distance of 110 miles, through aqueducts, tunnels and 
reservoirs! On a much smaller scale but presenting several engineer- 
ing difficulties is the Mississippi mouth development at New Orleans, 
consisting of a canal 300 feet wide and 30 feet deep, some six miles long, 
which is destined to cut the distance between that city and the Gulf of 
Mexico by one-half. 

Land is not permitted to go to waste in the United States, even if 
there is ample room for three times as many inhabitants as there are 
today. ‘To this end the United States Reclamation Service is ever 
engaged in constructing huge dams and supplying water to what would 
otherwise be arid and useless stretches of land. At the end of 1919 
the Service could deliver water to about 1,600,000 acres of irrigable 
land, and had 1,120,000 acres actually subject to irrigation. In addi- 
tion to these, the Service had storage water, delivered from permanent 
reservoirs, under special contract, for about 950,000 acres... Today the 
plans call for supplying water to 3,200,000 acres in all. 

American engineering audacity! Consider the New York and 
New Jersey vehicular tunnel now in course of construction, which is to 
afford ready passage under the Hudson River between New York City 
and the cities and territories to the westward. This tunnel will be 50 
feet beneath the mean low water level of the river. Consisting of two 
tubes, each tube will be 29 feet external diameter, or 5 feet 6 inches 
larger than the largest of the numerous railroad tubes under New York 
City’s rivers. It will be 134 miles in length. It is being built, and 
special provisions are to be made to ventilate the tube so that it may 
be used with safety for motor trucks and automobiles. 

A companion plan is the North River Bridge, which is to be of 
the suspension type. It will have a main span 3,000 feet in length, and 
towers 650 feet high. The width of the floor will be 200 feet, 
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with a capacity of 10 tracks, an 80-foot vehicular roadway, and a foot 
passenger promenade. Alongside of this colossal structure the pres- 
ent bridges, such as the Brooklyn Bridge with its span of 1,595 feet, 
the Williamsburg, with 1,600 feet, and the Manhattan, with 1,470 
feet, seem but pigmies. 

We must mention hydro-electric developments. It is estimated 
that 200,000,000 horsepower in all is available in the form of water 
resources. Of this total, 50,000,000 could be harnessed without special 
provisions for water storage. Since a steam-produced horsepower 
generated daily for only twelve hours requires in the course of a year 
a consumption of 514 tons of coal, the substitution of 50,000,000 horse- 
power from water power would save annually some 275,000,000 tons 
of coal, avoid the movement of nearly 7,000,000 freight cars, and 
release from service some 300,000 operatives at the collieries! Is it 
any wonder, then, that American enterprise is daily increasing the 
present total of 6,000,000 horsepower of hydro-electric energy ? 

Even New York’s skyscrapers, which amaze the European visitor, 
are of secondary importance alongside such facts as the marvelous 
development of the telephone system, which makes it possible for 
business men to do business in high buildings. How could New York’s 
business be transacted if the 428,000 calls which take place every day 
between 10 and 11 o'clock in the morning, were to be handled by 
messenger? The streets would be choked with messengers and a veri- 
table panic would ensue. And it is well to remember that the telephone 
is the result of an experiment—a scientific experiment—converted into 
a gigantic industry. 

Nor could skyscrapers exist without the wonderful subway system 
and elevated railroad system of New York City, which spread 
out to the north and the east from the crowded business sections of the 
metropolis. At present there is 616 miles of subway, considered in 
terms of single track, and 34 tunnels for crossing under the rivers. 
In 1910 there were 1,527,000,000 passengers carried by combined sub- 
ways and elevated lines of the city; in 1920, 2,400,000,000; in 1945 
there will be some 5,000,000,000, and in 1995, always taking it for 
granted that the city grows at its present rate, 9,000,000,000! New 
York’s foundation, in the no distant future, will be bored by tunnels 
and tubes until it will have a cross-section like a honeycomb. 

And so the story of the application of science to American 
resources goes on without end. 





Current Events 
U.8.A. 


@ ‘In the existing League of Nations, world-governing with its 
super-powers, this republic will have no part.” This is the important 
sentence in the message which President Harding, following Mr. 
Wilson’s precedent, delivered in person to the 67th Congress on April 
11th. America will invite a new association supported not by arms 
but public opinion. @ The visit of Rene Viviani, former premier 
of France, on a special mission to the United States, brought the 
question of German reparations and American participation in 
European affairs once more strongly to the front. While outside 
the League of Nations, America gave notice through a note of Secre- 
tary of State Hughes that the administration is of the same opinion as 
its predecessor with regard to mandates, and that no disposition can be 
made of this matter without Washington signifying its approval. 
q As indicating a revival in industry in certain branches reports from 
Detroit show that many of the leading motor plants are gradually ap- 
proaching normal, with the reemployment of former men and the easier 
disposal of stocks on hand. 4 Revision of taxes and tariffs is fore- 
shadowed as a strong possibility, and many members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate appear agreed that the after-war 
conditions demand such changes as will best serve the interest of the 
public. Unprecedented in American prison history, the visit of 
Eugene V. Debs, serving sentence in the Atlanta Federal Peniten- 
tiary, to Washington on the invitation of Attorney General Daugh- 
erty, and unaccompanied, is looked upon as likely to affect all still 
imprisoned on the charge of violating the War Time Espionage Act. 
@ Exceptional honors were paid the memory of James Cardinal 
Gibbons during the funeral of the great ecclesiastic in Baltimore. 
Ambassadors and ministers of many countries were in attendance. 
The National City Bank of New York gives Wall Street’s reason for 
refusing to help North Dakota by underwriting an issue of its $6,000,- 
000 bonds. The bank says that the people of North Dakota certainly 
have a right to make the proposed experiments if they want to, but the 
right of an investor to make his own choice between bonds of North 
Dakota and South Dakota, or some other investment, is likewise above 
question. @ The appointment of Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., to the post 
of assistant Secretary of the Navy met with hearty approval of the 
many admirers of his illustrious father who himself held the similar 
office. Previous similarity in the record of the two men has been war 
service with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and election for two terms 
as member of the New York Legislature. 
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Denmark 


@ During the coming summer King Christian X and Queen Alex- 
andrine will visit Greenland, Iceland—which is now an independent 
kingdom—and the Faeroe Islands. Throughout these distant regions 
this royal visit will be received with great rejoicing. In Greenland 
the tour is expected to coincide with the festivities in connection with 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the work of the 
Danish missionary, Hans Egede, and from Greenland as well as from 
Iceland, the royal pair are assured of the heartiest reception. In the 
Faeroes the situation at present is somewhat difficult. The popula- 
tion here is divided into two parties of about equal size, who take turn 
and turn about in gaining control of the representative assembly in 
the Islands, the Lagting. These two parties are the Union Party, 
who desire the existing relationship with Denmark, and the Inde- 
pendence Party, who demand a freer position, somewhat in the direc- 
tion of that which Iceland has now attained, and preferably still freer, 
more independent of Denmark. From the Independence Party came 
last February the announcement that if the royal pair wishes a really 
hearty reception on the Faeroes, his Majesty ought, before the visit, 
to remove the Minister of Justice, and the Minister for the Faeroes, 
Rytter, who is not liked by the Independence Party. Such a dis- 
missal, will, however, hardly take place. Sunday, the 20th of 
February, the Danes in Flensborg and Middle Slesvig, south of the 
new border, voted for the German Reichstag, the Prussian Reichsrat, 
and the Slesvig District Assembly. They mustered only between 
three and four thousand votes, or about half the Danish vote at the 
National elections of March 14, 1920, but it was regarded as favorable 
that there were indeed so many Danish voices now after a portion 
have emigrated and others voted for the German party candidates, 
especially the Social Democrats. Both north and south of the new 
border it was noted with great satisfaction that so many continued to 
show their Danish sympathy under German rule in Flensborg and its 
vicinity. It shows that the Danish spirit and nationality has here 
a breastwork which can be relied upon and which must be supported 
and strengthened by all permissible means. A Danish farmer, Dug- 
gen, was chosen for the Slesvig District Assembly and it is expected 
that the Danes, in the coming election will also assure themselves a 
representation in the Flensborg City Council. On February 12th 
died the Danish Professor Troels—Lund. By all the Scandinavian 
press he was acclaimed as among contemporary historians the out- 
standing interpreter whose work, especially the monumental Daily 
Life in the North in the Sixteenth Century, has reached further 
among the community than any other historical work of the present. 
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Norway 


@ Holmenkollen Day, the yearly ski-jumping competition at Hol- 
menkollen near Christiania has for many years been considered the 
greatest sporting event in Scandinavia. This year it was more suc- 
cessful than ever, the competition taking place on February 21 in 
the most glorious weather. About 50,000 persons had assembled to 
witness the skiing. Among the spectators was Monsieur George Car- 
pentier, the famous French boxer, who was greatly impressed by the 
beauty of the Norwegian scenery and the excellence of Norwegian 
winter sports. He promised to return to Norway next year to learn 
sking. A few Swedes, Finns, and Tchekoslovaks took part in the 
competition, but the Norwegians maintained their old position as the 
best skiers of the world, all the first prizes going to Norwegian com- 
petitors. @ The first flying meet in Scandinavia was held at Chris- 
tiania March 4-6. Twelve Norwegian and five Swedish aviators par- 
ticipated. Unfortunately three disastrous accidents occurred. 'Two 
Norwegian aviators, Lieutenant Norman and Mr. Hellesen, received 
serious injuries, but they are now recovering. The Swedish lieutenant 
von Segebaden fell down from a height of 300 metres, the left wing 
of his aeroplane breaking. The machine was smashed and the aviator 
was killed instantly. A crowd of about 25,000 persons witnessed the 
tragedy, and the meeting was at once suspended. The debate on 
the speech from the throne in the Storting lasted four days, from Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 31. The debate was very calm, only the little So- 
cialist group attacking the government with some heat. An amend- 
ment proposed by the Socialists, expressing want of confidence in the 
government, was rejected by an overwhelming majority, but sixteen 
deputies voting in favor of it. It is evident that the Liberal party does 
not want a ministerial crisis at the present moment, but prefers to wait 
and see the result of the general election, which is to be held in October. 
@ Mr. Wedel, the Norwegian minister at Paris, who is considered by 
the writer to be the greatest diplomatist of Norway, has paid a short 
visit to Christiania to submit to the Government and the Storting a 
draft of a commercial treaty between Norway and France. The 
drafted treaty, which had previously been accepted by the French 
government, was approved by the Storting in a secret sitting on March 
10 against fifteen votes. The draft has not yet been published, but 
according to the Christiania papers one of its principal provisions 
raises to 14 the percentage of alcohol allowed in French wines, which 
are exported to Norway. At present the limit is 12 percent alcohol. 
@ The Norwegian Press Society, including practically all Norwegian 
journalists, has asked the Government for 8000 kroner annually to 
establish a journalistic course at the University of Christiania. 
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Sweden 


@ The cabinet crisis resulting from the government proposition for 
an increased tax on coffee lasted two weeks and led to a reconstruc- 
tion of the old ministry. ‘The King first offered the premiership to 
Hjalmar Branting, head of the Socialist party, which had precipi- 
tated the crisis by defeating the tax on coffee. When Branting 
refused it, he offered the position to Edén, former premier of the 
Liberal government, and then Admiral Lindman, the Conservative 
leader, but both in turn declined. The task was then entrusted to 
Governor Oscar von Sydow, known from his work in former gov- 
ernments as an unusually able executive. Before accepting, Von 
Sydow ascertained from the various party representatives that he 
would not encounter too much opposition on certain questions. The 
old cabinet members retain their portfolios, with the exception of 
Prime Minister De Geer, who is replaced by Von Sydow, and Min- 
ister of Finances Tamm, who is replaced by the noted industrial 
leader, K. J. Beskow, director of the Héganes works. The new gov- 
ernment is a government of specialists without political color. @'The 
Stockholm election of city councillors held in the middle of March 
showed the same shifting to the right as the Riksdag elections last 
fall. There was a falling off of the Socialist vote and a gain in the 
Conservative ranks. The participation was much less the fall elec- 
tions. The aggregate holdings of Swedish government bonds, 
according to an estimate recently made, was only 138,800,000 kronor 
in 1920 against 256,800,000 kronor in 1919 and even more in previous 
years. The decrease is due chiefly to the fact that the State has not 
issued any new bonds. <A considerable amount of older Swedish bonds, 
chiefly bearing a low rate of interest, have been bought back from 
foreign owners. The entire importation of bonds from abroad has 
amounted to 106,900,000 kronor, of which 73,800,000 kronor from 
France alone. €'The economic depression continues. Two great 
industrial concerns, the Barnangen chemical factory and the Maskin- 
verken company, have had to go into liquidation. One consequence of 
the downward tendency is a lowering of prices of the necessities of life. 
In the month of February the cost of food went down by another 7 
percent. @In the early part of March a conference was held at 
Uppsala at which deputies from the evangelical churches of Poland, 
Posen, Galizia, Finland, Esthonis, Norway, Denmark, and America 
were present. Archbishop Séderblom presided. The resolutions 
passed at the conference were not made public, but steps will be 
taken to relieve hard pressed churches. {The American battleship 
New Hampshire, carrying the body of the late Swedish minister in 
Washington, Ekengren, arrived in Stockholm February 15. 





The New Swedish Minister 


International 

Axet F. Watienzerc, New SwepisH MINISTER TO THE UNITED States, AND Mrs. WALLENBERG, 

PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR ArrivAL IN New York on Boarp THE “Otympic,” Marcu 17TH. Mr. 

Watienserc Is an Aste Member OF THE CELEBRATED FamILy oF FINANCIERS AND Is HiMseELF 

Director or Larce Timser anp Woop Putp Inpustries. He Is Forty-seven Years or AGE. 
Mrs. Wa.LtenBeRG’s Maren Name Was E:1sa LILiuien06xK 


Editorial 


BranveEs Due to circumstances over which the REviEw had no con- 

trol, the essay by Georg Brandes on “The Future of Euro- 
pean Literature,” written exclusively for the REviEw and announced 
for publication in the May Number, has already been published. It 
may be found in Politiken, Copenhagen, January 30, 1921, and Stock- 
holms-Tidningen of the same date. Dr. Brandes has promised an- 
other essay for a later issue. 


Re From the Finnish Legation and Finnish readers of the 
ALAND’ Review the editor acknowledges with respect the receipt of 
correspondence in answer to the article of the late Swedish 
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minister in Washington published in our December issue and a mass 
of fresh historical evidence in support of their claim. The REvIEw 
regrets that there is no space available at present for further discus- 
sion of a problem which we are convinced will be solved to the satis- 
faction alike of the two old brother countries as well as the people of 


Aland itself. 


Merat From Professor Helland-Hanson of the Geo-Physical In- 
THE SEA stitute at Bergen, created little short of a sensation in 

a recent lecture on extracting raw materials for indus- 
trial uses from sea water. It seems that the old ocean, with a volume 
thirteen times that of the land, contains some fifty thousand million 
tons of various salts, ordinary salt of course in largest quantity, but 
also vast quantities of magnesium from which metallic magnesium is 
made, and an inexhaustible supply of other important salts and metais. 
Experiments have been going on for several years to find inexpensive 
ways of making use of this raw material, and the Norwegian Salt 
Works Corporation at Bergen has been founded with this in view, 
for besides extracting table salts it also extracts by-products, espe- 
cially metallic magnesium. This substance is thirty-five percent 
lighter than aluminum, and an alloy containing about eighty percent 
is useful for pistons and cylinders in motors, aeroplanes and boats, 
both on account of its lightness, which will save much power, and its 
elasticity. Professor Helland-Hansen also sees great possibilities 
for its usefulness in constructing electric railways and in bridge build- 
ing. ‘The works at Bergen are planned to yield annually five thou- 
sand tons of salt and one hundred tons of metallic magnesium. 


Books 


Tue Repustiic or Fintanp; an economic and financial survey, edited by The 
Central Statistical Bureau, Helsinki, 1920. 


This book has recently been presented by the Consulate General of Finland to 
the library of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. It is an attractive book of 
seventy-six pages, containing eight folded maps and diagrams, and many illustra- 
tions, giving in compact form information on the natural resources, ways of commu- 
nication, industries, agriculture, education, and national wealth of Finland. The 
text contains an introductory chapter on the people and their history from ancient 
times to the present, their varying fortunes under union with Sweden and Russia and 
* their last internal conflict which marked the birth of the republic. The magnificent 
forests and water power, economically of great importance, compensate for a soil 
somewhat rocky and barren. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are, notwithstanding, 
being carried on extensively and co-operation both in these as well as other industries 
is one of the most significant phases of their present day industrial organization. The 
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first society of this kind was founded in 1901 and in 1919 there are 3,135 registered. 
Besides the railways and high-roads the water-routes play an important part in the 
traffic of the country, and the long sea-coast with its excellent harbors has in great 
measure been an asset to communication and commerce. Valuable information is also 
given on public utilities, finance, education, and the press. 


Tue Lost Farner. By Arne Garborg. Translated by Mabel Johnson Leland. 
Boston: The Stradford Company. 103 pages. 


This is the first attempt to introduce Arne Garborg to an exclusively American 
speaking audience. The translation is very conscientiously done and deserves the 
greatest praise. Garborg is not easy to translate. His mind has a wide range. He 
is both mystic and philosopher, and a philologist of no small dimensions. He is a 
great lyric poet, and yet so realistic! It is strange that his Trette Mend, in which 
he so vividly pictures the decadence among the intellectuals of Europe during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, has not been translated into English. May we not 
suggest this task to Mrs. Leland? 

The Lost Father is not a novel. Nor is it a story; for it is void of all action. 
It is a picture of a Prodigal Son who has wasted his substance and his life in a far 
away country, who as an old man with a wrecked life behind him, is wending his 
weary way back to The Father. The picture is exquisitely drawn, the psychology 
most carefully worked out. Over it all is a tone of quaintness. From beginning to 
end there vibrates a chord of mellowed sadness. This should prove a good book for 
old folk—particularly for those who are treading Life’s path wearily. Incidentally 
it may be a good book for all Americanization workers. It may help them to what 
they need more than anything else—a sympathetic understanding. Listen to what 
Gunnar says: “And as for myself I had but two sons, and both were young. It is 
not true that I lost them, for they never were mine. They grew up in a strange land, 
speaking a strange tongue. Indeed, it was strange to have sons who did not under- 
stand their father-tongue. Each time they opened their lips, they seemed to me to be 
denying their father and their father’s kinsmen and all that was mine. This is the 
severest of punishments for him who has made himself exile upon the earth.” 


Devtput. By Frederik Poulsen, translated by G. C. Richards, with a preface by 
Percy Gardner, London, Gyldendal [1920], pp. xii + 338. 


In the ancient Greek world there were several famous shrines which practically 
became national museums of art, where representative works of every chronological 
period and provincial style were dedicated as trophies or as tithes. Such was Delphi, 
where even after all the ravages of time, enough has been unearthed in the last thirty 
years to give a bird’s-eye view of Greek art from its beginning to its decline, 
illustrated by original masterpieces in stone and bronze, with traces of brightly 
colored paint still visible. And a book which should combine a study of these remains 
with a yivid account (from Pausanias and other sources) of what has perished, would 
provide the reader with a localized survey of the whole of Greek plastic art. Such 
« book is Poulsen’s Delphi. Specifically Poulsen gives us the history of Delphi and 
its cults, but the chief interest is of course in the works of art, which, after the com- 
paratively brief period of Delphi’s spiritual leadership, were for centuries her chief 
glory. The treatment is historical, not “Baedekeresque,” and the book is designed 
for the cultivated public. It is not for those who have never heard of Phidias nor 
is it for the technical archaeologist. A middle course is very happily steered. The 
type is large and clear and the illustrations are excellent, but though suited to the 
needs of the library, the size is too large and the paper too heavy for the traveller 
to carry the volume conveniently in his hand. Could not a lighter edition be issued? 
Travelers to Delphi are perhaps few, but they need this book. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Trustees: John Aspegren, New York; John G. Bergquist, New York; Maurice Francis Egan, 
Washington; John A. Gade, New York; John D. Hage, New York; Charles S. Haight, New 
York; Hamilton Holt, New York; Edwin O. Holter, New York; William Hovgaard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Henry Goddard Leach, New York; illiam 
Witherle Lawrence, Columbia University; Frederick Lynch, New York; H. Esk. Maller, 
New York; Charles S. Peterson, Chicago; Charles J. Rhoads, Philadelphia; William H. 
Short, New York. 


Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist and John A. Gade; 
_Treasurer, H. Esk. Méller; Secretary, Henry Goddard Leach; Counsel, Henry E. Alm- 
berg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department 
of Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


American Advisory Committees: Chicago, Ill—Charles S. Peterson, Chairman; Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Laurits S. Swenson, Chairman; Madison, Wis—Magnus Swenson, Chairman; 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Charles L. Eckman, Chairman. 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 


Chapters of Associates: New York, N. Y.—Lt. Comm. John A. Gade, President; Baroness 
Alma Dahlerup, Chairman Social Committee; Dr. Harold Bryn, Chairman Membership 
Committee; Miss Gertrude Bagger, Secretary. Jamestown, N. Y.—Rev. Felix V. Hanson, 
President; Ernest Cawcroft, Vice-President; Elmer Lutzhoff, Secretary. Chicago, Ill.— 
Charles S. Peterson, President; Max Henius, Vice-President; Birger Osland, Treasurer; 
Henry S. Henschen, Secretary; Nels M. Hokanson, Corresponding Secretary. Galesburg, 
Ill.—Dr. W. E. Simonds, President; Eric Dahlberg, Secretary. Rockford, Ill—E. S. 
Ekstriém, President; Thomas Barney Thompson, Vice-President; Truman Johnson, Sec- 
retary; William A. Maddox, Treasurer. Minneapolis, Minn.—Col. Henry A. Bellows, 
President; Carl Hansen, Harry A. Lund, Thomas J. Skellet, Ebba Norman, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Magnus Martinson, Secretary; Dr. Nils Juell, Treasurer. Beloit, Wis.—E. F. 
Hansen, President; O. T. Thompson, Secretary; M. A. Bredesen, Treasurer. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen: 

On February 14 Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen cele- 
brated the completion of its second year by a din- 
ner and ball at the Grand Hotel in Stockholm. The 
guests were many and among them were the Crown 
Prince, Mr. Axel F. Wallenberg, Sweden’s new 
Minister to the United States, Hjalmar Brantins, 
members of the diplomatic corps and of the for- 
eign department, and such leaders in Sweden’s in- 
tellectual life as Professor Svante Arrhenius, Pro- 
fessor Gerard De Geer, and Professor Bendixson. 
The musical program was arranged by Harald 
Andree, Director of the Opera, and Professor De 
Geer delivered an illustrated lecture on his recent 
geological expedition to the United States and 
Canada. * 


U. 8S. 8S. “New Hampshire” at Stockholm: 

It had been expected that the officers of the 
“New Hampshire” would attend Stiftelsen’s annual 
dinner, and Stockholm’s Dagblad says that Stock- 
holm belles were disappointed because, rouch 
weather delayed the arrival of the American battle- 
ship and prevented their dancing with American 
officers to American “jazz.” They were offered 
consolation however when they received invitations 
to a reception on the battleship on the succeeding 
Saturday. ! 


An American Fellow and a Nobel Prizeman: 

A recent report from Dr. George Harrop, Jr., 
one of the American students in Denmark, contains 
this interesting note on his work with Professor 
August Krogh: “I have been working daily at the 


University Laboratory for Animal Physiology 
under the direction of Professor Krogh. I have 
been engaged in the study of several phases of the 
problem of capilleriomotor mechanism, and Pro- 
fessor Krogh has just published, with me as joint 
author, two preliminary reports on certain findings 
which we have made in this work.” Next winter 
another Foundation Fellow will study with Pro- 
fessor Krogh, Miss Emily B. Carrier, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the Hooper Foundation 
for Medical Research. , 


A New Norwegian Wireless Station: 

For American students who go to Bergen Geo- 
physical Institute to study weather forecasting, 
the new wireless receiving station established in 
“Veirvarislingen paa Vestlandet” is of great im- 
portance. Daily reports by radio are now being 
received from the Eifel Tower in Paris and from 
English, German, and Austrian stations. Weather 
reports come in the international code lately deter- 
mined upon at a London conference of weather 
experts, who will meet again in Bergen next July. 
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BRIEF NOTES 


Danish students in England have a new home 
at 50 Russell Square, the house of the Universities’ 
Bureau in London. In this house the American 
University Union also has its London headquar- 
ters. Dr. Vincent Naser, the vigorous president 
of Danske Studerendes Internationale Komite, pro- 
posed some months ago that there should be an 
Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau with rooms in 
London, and in December Princess Margaret for- 
mally opened the Bureau. Dr. J. H. Helweg, 
Danish lecturer at the University College, is the 
Secretary. . 

In addition to the courses in Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish at University College, University 
of London, the Department of Scandinavian 
Studies conducts a series of public lectures, admis- 
sion to which is without fee or ticket. For the 
present year, the lecturer in Danish, J. H. Helweg, 
is delivering a series of lectures on “The Golden 
Age in Danish Literature” and “Oehenschliger’s 
Younger Contemporaries: Ingeman, Hauch, and 
Others”; the lecturer in Norwegian, I. C. Gréndahl, 
is discussing “Norwegian National Romanticism 
and Dawning Realism” and “Henrik Ibsen”; and 
the lecturer in Swedish, Im. Bjérkhagen, is lectur- 
ing on “Sweden: The Land and the People,” and 
“Esaias Tegner and the Romantic Movement in 
Swedish Literature.” 

* 

The painter Birger Sandzen, his art and his 
influence through the art centre he has created at 
Lindsborg, Kansas, are discussed in a recent arti- 
cle in The Weekly Review. His method, which is 
quite his own, having two definite purposes in 
mind, namely to produce the greatest vibration of 
pure color and to be permanent; and the tech- 
nique employed to obtain these results are here 
presented in brief but clear analysis. * * * In 
A Dane who came—and stayed, why and how I 
became an American, in The World’s Work for 
February, Mr. E. V. Eskesen tells briefly why he 
left Denmark, and how, while struggling for and 
gradually gaining success, ties, too precious to be 
broken, were uniting him to his new home. 

* 


Nils Keyland, superintendent of Nordiska Mu- 
seet at Stockholm, and an authority on the social 
life and customs of the peasantry of Sweden, has 
recently produced a work embodying the results 
of his study in one part of his field—Svensk Allmo- 
gekost, published by AB. Svenska Teknologférenin- 
gens férlag, Stockholm. While this volume treats 
primarily of the food of the Swedish peasant, some 
of the material being given so minutely that the 
housewife might find practical directions for the 
preparation of old-fashioned national dishes, the 
great value of the book is the light it throws on 
popular life and the history and survival of old 
customs. The format is a large quarto, with ex- 
cellent print and paper, and illustrations of great 
interest reproducing old wood-cuts, peasant inte- 
riors, and old-fashioned implements, and furniture 
of many kinds. _ 

The Norwegian-America Line has issued a 
beautifully illustrated eighty-page book in cele- 
bration of its tenth year. The Foundation and this 


Line are youngsters together, and when one cele- 


,.brates his birthday, the other goes to his party. 


Although both are youthful, both have learned to 
work and to work together. A direct overseas 
service between the United States and Norway 
has been needed during all of the centuries since 


Leif Eriksson set out for the Western Hemisphere. 


Ten years ago the need was met by the organiza- 
tion of the Norwegian-America Line. This decen- 
nial book tells of the Line’s origin and growth, 


of the development of its fleet since the first voy- 


age of “Kristianiafjord” in 1913 and of the erec- 
tion of the Line’s stately building at Jernbanetor- 
vet, facing the Central Railway Station in Chris- 
tiania. 
+ 

Magazine Notes 

The Reindeer industry in Alaska is briefly sum- 
marized by Carl J. Lomen in a recent article con- 
tributed to The Journal of Heredity. This indus- 
try, which had its small beginning in 1892 and now 
numbers 200,000 animals, notwithstanding that 
100,000 have been killed, furnishes clothing, food, 
and transportation. Experiments to improve the 
reindeer by scientific breeding are being under- 
taken by the Government, all a great future is 
seen for the exporting of reindeer meat to the 
United States, as it is claimed for it that it is 
superior to venison and a good substitute for beef 
and mutton. S. Miles Bouton, Associated 
Press Correspondent, contributes a striking paper 
to The Atlantic Monthly for January, 1921, en- 
titled: “What is the Reason?” in which he relates 
a series of conversations with Scandinavians on 
board a liner carrying them back to their native 


countries to which they are going with the intention 
of remaining. Their argument is that America is 
not what it was, to which one may answer that 
neither is Europe; and may not the abnormal num- 
ber of travellers returning be largely accounted for 
by the restrictions imposed during the war, result- 


ing in journeys long deferred now being accom- 
plished? The May 1920 issue of Scandi- 
navian Studies and Notes, Volume VI, No. 2, has 
now appeared with articles by, Albert Morey: 
“Tegnérs Gerda”; Hermann Collitz: “Old Ice- 
landic Raun and Reyna”; and George T. Flom: 
“Pedagogical Notes on Norwegian Grammar”. 
21s The North Star magazine, N. N. Rénning 
editor, has, in entering upon its third year, changed 
from a quarto monthly to an octavo bi-monthly. It 
is changing not only in size but in character as well, 
and in the future will contain mainly historical and 
literary material of interest especially to Americans 
of Scandinavian descent. A prize of $50.00 is bein 

offered for the best short story of two oneend 
or more words, to be submitted before May 
fifteenth this year. 


Otto Jespersen has been made rector of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Professor Jespersen is 
well known in America for his great work in 
phonetics and because he has held the post of lec- 
turer in Leland Stanford and Columbia Universi- 
ties. c 

The John Keats Memorial Volume published by 
John Lane and Co., of London, contains several 
pages of interest to Scandinavians, a translation 
into Swedish of the Ode on a Grecian Urn and a 
translation into English of Niels Méller’s En Gaest 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


561 Third Ave., Cor. of 37th St. 


fra Elysion by J. H. Helweg, Lecturer in Danish at 
the University of London. One of the most notable 
contributions comes from an American, Miss Amy 
Lowell,—the letter from Keats to John Woodhouse 
in which is the first draft of the Ode to Autumn. 

* 


Advocates of American culture in Norway must 
have tingled with anticipatory delight when they 
read the blazing headlines in Morgenbladet which 
announced the coming of The Five Jazzing Devils 
Direct from America. The combat between Europe 
and America was prompt and decisive. On a Sat- 
urday night—the 29th of January—two orchestras 
played alternately for the dancers at Bristol Hotel; 
at one end of the hall was the usual orchestra with 


its zephyran wind-instruments and emasculate - 


violins, and at the other were five jazzing negroes 
with borean trombones and saxaphones, and drums. 
* ° 


In Arbetsglidje Lérdomar frin Amerika, Alma 
Hedin recounts her impressions of industrial 
America. During her two months’ stay she visited 
large establishments both in the east and west, 
making a special study of the laboring classes, 
their housing conditions, standards of living, and 
particularly the influence of the extensive welfare 
departments conducted by the employers at most 
of these plants. 

” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bruce-Wikstrom died February 
10. She was born in Stockholm, where she was a 
member of the Royal Opera in her girlhood days, 
and studied voice with Mme. Desidire Artot, Paris. 
At one time she was president of the Federation of 
Musical Clubs of the State of Washington, and a 
member of the St. Cecilia Society. She took part 
in every musical activity of her home town, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and charmed many hundreds with 
her voice. 

. * 

The state of New York, Department of farms 
and markets, Division of agriculture, have recently 
issued Agricultural bulletin 139 on farms for sale 
or rent in New York 1921. The information is 
carefully tabulated, giving full description of each 
farm together with maps and illustrations. The 
bulletin, which contains 363 pages and lists 3,426 
farms, may be obtained free of charge upon appli- 
cation to the department at Albany. 

+ 


Arrangements have been made for the placing of 
the Swedish Historical Society’s Library in the 
Minnesota Historical Library Building. Readers 


Two New Swedish Books of Timely Interest 


depicting conditions in U. S. A. of to-day as seen by the astute 
editor of “Svenska Dagbladet” Dr. Hilmer Key in his book “En 
Amerika-Resa 1920.” Price, in paper covers, $7.20; bound, $9; and 


Alma Hedin’s “Arbetsgladje” Lardomar fran Amerika. Price $1.80. 


BOTH VOLUMES FOR SALE BY 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of the Review may expect a brief article in some 
future number on the character of this collection 
and on the plans of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety as a depository for historical material on 
Scandinavian Americans. 

* 


Under the direction of the Swedish Colonial So- 


. ciety of Philadelphia, funds are being subscribed 


to erect a monument or marker to indicate the site 
at Tinicum Island, on the Delaware, where Johan 
Printz established his Swedish Government in 1643 
to 1653. Checks in contribution for this purpose 
should be drawn to the order of and sent to Henry 
D. Paxson, Treasurer, Governor Printz Monument 
Fund, 2036 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
- 


From February 2d to 17th at the show rooms 
of the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain and Danish 
Arts was held an interesting exhibition of An- 
tique Danish hand craft. The collection in size and 
quality resembled an official exhibit. There were 
fine examples of Tonder lace, North Sjaelland bon- 
nets, Hedebo embroidery, and Amager shawls. 
The North Sjaelland bonnets and the Amager 
shawls were especially rich in color and design. 
The exhibition which was brought to America by 
Mr. Holger Ferlov, art dealer and collector from 
Copenhagen, was well attended and much appre- 
ciated. e 


Mr. Hans Petersson, of Gothenburg University, 
and Dr. Ragnar Strémberg, of Stockholm Univer- 
sity, have, it is announced, perfected a new inven- 
tion, called “Microscale.” It is claimed for this 
invention that it will render it possible to register 
weights so small as three-millionths of a milligram 
and that it will thus be of great importance to 
establishments concerned with chemical or physical 
research, in cases where extraordinary precision is 
required. It is further announced that one of these 
new instruments has already been ordered by the 
electrical laboratory of Oxford University. 

* 


Konstndarsfirbundet 

Some months ago, the Trustees of the Foundation 
invited the members of Konstnirsférbundet to 
exhibit in the United States, under the auspices of 
the Foundation, during the year 1921-1922. Al- 
though the organization has been dissolved, some 
of its former members are planning to send over 
a group of paintings, perhaps as many as a hun- 
dred. They will request the coéperation of Prince 
Eugen. 









have the honor to announce the publication in America of the following | 
works by Scandinavian writers, in authorized English translations: 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL by Knut Hamsun 


Hamsun’s great epic of the soil has achieved the recognition and acclaim due this master. 
H. G. Wells calls it “one of the very greatest novels I have ever read.” Selma Lagerlof: 
“The most glorious conquest ever described by any pen.” Ellen Key: “There is not to be 
found in any language a work so fully in accord with the age, so quietly eloquent. . . A 
prophetic work.” Third Printing. Two volumes, boxed. $5.00 net. 


HUNGER by Hamsun JENNY by Sigrid Undset 


This story is largely autobiographical, and describes A love story of distinctive and original quality. The 
the suff:rings of a man driv-n by hunger, with un- first of this popular young Norwegian author’s books | 
forgetable poignancy. Introductory essay on Hamsun to appear in English. $2.50 net. 
by Edwin Bjorkman. Fifth Printing. $2.50 net. 


THE SWORN BROTHERS GRIM: The Story of a Pike 
By Svend Fleuron 


Grim, the giant pike, lives a life of ceaseless ad- 

From the Icelandic. “He writes as one who in- venture and hair-breadth escapes from other beasts 
herits the old tradition of Viking exploits, love and and men. This well-known Danish writer knows the 
blood feuds, and the conflicts between the followers haunts and habits of birds, beasts and fishes, and tells 
of Odin and of Christ.”—London Times. $2.50 net. an exciting and interesting story. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


By Gunnar Gunnarsson 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Five Authors Worthy of a Place in 
Every Library 


In exquisite limp leather editions fully worthy of them 


‘ “She is unquestionably,” says the London Times, “‘the 
ov most eminent of the Swedish writers in an age when 
literature is cultivated almost to excess in Sweden, and 


on a wider view, she is among the half dozen leading, 
living writers of the wofld.” 
THE NORTHLAND EDITION, presenting her 
works in excellent English translations, is bound in dark green limp leather; and stamped in gold 
with the monogram of the author. Ten volumes. The set, boxed, $25.00; singly, $2.50. 


What may well be called an ideal for- The pocket edition of the works of 

mat has been achieved in the Deep Sea we Booth Tarkington, recently issued, has 

> Edition of the complete works of Jo- * ,g,/ become one of the most popular of the 
seph'Conrad. Rich blue limp leather, ¥' standard leather sets. Brown limp 

with ship design, twenty-three vol- leather, attractively designed. Eight 

umes. The set, boxed, $57.50; singly, $2.50. volumes. The set, boxed, $20.00; singly, $2.50 


The master story teller’s works . The “Pocket Kipling” with the ori- 


; ; : “ey ental design stamped in gold on the 
O Hery in a uniform red limp leather edi- e MI red limp leather binding will please all 


. . tion. Appropriate design stamped book lovers. Gilt tops; clear type on 
in gold. Gilt tops. Thirteen volumes. The excellent paper. Twenty-eight vol- 


set, boxed, $32.50; singly, $2.50. umes. The set, boxed, $70.00; singly, $2.50. 
Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y., and Toronto 
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Sennen 


Elegance without Extravagance 


THE MARK OF AUTHENTICITY 


Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain 
Wedding Gifts 


5 
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Your presents are treasures or trifles, accord- 
ing to the thought you put into them. 
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BEAUTIFUL, SERVICEABLE 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN 


will cost you no more than 
some trivial thing. You can 

‘ buy a few pieces, a breakfast 
set or a full dinner set. Any 
woman will prize it highly. . 
Three times a day it will bring 
pleasure to her and her guests. 


LUeseeDeeNRODOONBADORER ONE AGUEED DD DOCbeRON AD OOOGoOOssensenEsecenooOCedieoeoeotoeeE 


uonnenenenennessnennnscacennn 


nevnnooennen seen 


‘Illustrated Folder Sent 


Copenhagen Vase Painted Free on Request. 


by Benjamin Olsen. 


ESTABLISHED 1746 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


=== and DANISH ARTS, Inc. == 
615 FIFTH AVENUE At 50th Stree NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rugs That Satisfy 


In choosing rugs for your liv- 
ing room, dining room, bed 
room, sun parlor, or porch—in 
fact any room in your home— 
CREX grass rugs will be found 
most satisfying. 


Their inexpensiveness, com- 
bined with natural simplicity 
and artistic beauty, makes them 
ideal for use the year ’round in 
any home—in town or country. 


GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


CREX grass rugs are made 
in three weaves—DeLuxe, Her- 
ringbone, and Imperial, in a 
wide range of patterns and col- 
ors, and in all needed sizes. 


Don’t be deceived by imita- 


tions. Insist on the original 
with the name C-R-E-X woven 
in the edge of the side binding. 
It’s your protection and our 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Handsomely illustrated color cata- 
log with full descriptive matter 
mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue New York 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 


SwepisH Iron Inpustries 

The Swedish Ironworks Association reports for 
the year 1920 an exportation of iron ore amounting 
to 3,737,000 tons compared with 2,419,000 tons in 
1919. Exports of iron were also greater, 273,000 
as against 246,112 tons. At the end of the year, 
however, only forty-two blasting furnaces were 
working out of 132, three Bessemer furnaces out of 
eighteen, and thirty Martin furnaces out of forty. 


Swepen Resumine Trave with GerMany 

Swedish-German trade relations appear to have 
been resumed on a considerable scale, and imports 
of manufactured goods into Sweden seem to be 
facilitated by the German railroads which use the 
Sassnitz-Trelleborg ferry service, making delivery 
possible from between 10 and 12 days. Finished 
products from Austria are also going to Sweden 
in large quantities. On the other hand, American 
cotton is being shipped to Germany and Austria 
within 14 days after the product leaves Goteborg. 
Naturally, Swedish manufacturers are somewhat 
apprehensive that these large importations will 
seriously jeopardize their own interests, and de- 
mands for higher tariffs are being made on the 
Government. 


Removat or Finnisu Trape Restrictions 

With the exception of sugar, ships, and grains, 
all exports from Finland are now permitted with- 
out license. Imports are also free from any re- 
strictions, with the exception of rice, wheat, to- 
bacco, sugar, and articles of luxury. Wheat and 
wheat flour, rice and rice flour, and sugar can be 
imported only by the Government. These regula- 
tions, however, do not apply to Latvia, Esthonia, 
or Russia. 


Competitor To CopENHAGEN Free Port? 

In Copenhagen serious attention is given the re- 
port that Kiel proposes to make a strong effort to 
capitalize the canal so that transit trade that might 
wish to go to Denmark would utilize the German 
port. The Kiel Canal, commanding both the Baltic 
and the North Sea, is not without its geographical 
advantages. 


Secretary Hoover 

Immediately on taking office Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover outlined plans for extend- 
ing American foreign trade through a thorough 
rehabilitation of the various branches coming with- 
in his department. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is expected greatly to widen 
its scope in case Congress coincides with Secretary 
Hoover’s plans, which would increase American 
trade representation in foreign lands. 


Improven Foreign Trape 

It is believed that the import ban on articles 
of luxury has improved Norway’s trade balance. 
This is reflected in the customs receipts, which 
amounted to 106,000,000 kroner in 1920 as against 
115,000,000 kroner the year before. The net im- 
provement in exports for 1920 amounted to 118,- 
000,000 kroner. 
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JOHN ASPEGREN, President NILS R. JOHANESON, General Manager 


Scandinavian-American Trading 
Company 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS 
Woodpulp, Paper and Paper Mill Supplies 


EXPORTERS 
Chemicals, Machinery, Foodstuffs, etc. 


Cable Address: “SCANDAMCO NEWYORK” 


JOSEF F. A. COMSTEDT 


Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 


QUALITY AVEA SERVICE 


CRUCIBLE AND ELECTRIC STEELS 


HIGH-SPEED TOOL :: CARBON TOOL 
CHROME VANADIUM :: CHROME NICKEL 
VANADIUM :: NICKEL :: CHROME 


ANY OTHER COMBINATION OF 
ALLOY STEEL TO SPECIFICATION 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


POULSEN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


43 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 


General Insurance 
Brokers 


MARINE 
FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 
LIFE, ETC. 


PHONE, JOHN 2510-2511 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 





INSURANCE NOTES 


Enters New York 

Atlantica Insurance Company of Géteborg, or- 
ganized in 1916, has been licensed by the Insur- 
ance Department of New York to transact marine 
reinsurance business. The company made an ini- 
tial deposit of $500,000. Its home office statement 
shows total assets of $3,300,000, and a combined 
capital and surplus of $1,500,000. 


Veca Marine Insurance Company 

The Vega Marine Insurance Company has always 
been an independent company since it was estab- 
lished in 1882 in Stockholm. It has a paid-up capi- 
tal of Kr. 500,000, a reserve fund of Kr. 250,000, 
an extra reserve fund of Kr. 80,000, and an insur- 
ance fund of Kr. 1,722,890. Total amount of insur- 
ance: effected in 1919 was Kr. 371,700,000, gross 
premiums received amounted to Kr. 3,331,819, and 
net premiums to Kr. 1,208,558, and the dividend 
was raised from 18 per cent to 25 per cent. Our 
previous note stating that the company formerly 
was owned by another firm was incorrect. 


Norske Lioyp 1n CopENHAGEN 

The Norske Lloyd Insurance Company, organ- 
ized in 1905, and one of Alf L. Whist’s group of six 
companies in Christiania, is from January Ist, this 
year, represented in Copenhagen by the Royal 
Chartered Marine Insurance Company, estab- 
lished in 1726 and thus one of the three oldest 
marine companies in the world, and by the latter’s 
affiliated firm the Insurance Company Regius, 
formed in 1919. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, HULLS, 
AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street, Melbourne 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON 
Underwriter 


W. A. W. BURNETT 
Sub-Underwriter 


J. H. WALTERS 
Secretary 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


Worip’s Ton nace Ibe 

According to the editor of Fairplay, the British 
shipping journal, fully 30 per cent of the world’s 
tonnage is at present idle. While the experienced, 
stronger companies ‘are in a position to withstand 
the prevailing depression in the shipping world it 
is believed that many concerns formed primarily 
for the war-boom period will be obliged to suspend 
business. Normal scale of production and the ad- 
justment of the exchange rate are amorig the fac- 
tors, say shipping experts, essential to an improve- 
ment in shipping. 


New Danisu Line ror Sourn AMERICA 

The old established firm of C. K. Hansen, Copen- 
hagen, has opened a new route between the Baltic 
and South American ports, including Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Bahia. Among the 
large ships to be placed in the service is “Dan- 
borg,” which is an oil burning steamer with the 
latest improvements. 





ScaNDINAVIAN-AMERICAN Line IN NEw QvuaARTERS 

The Scandinavian-American Line is now settled 
in the company’s fine and commodious new quar- 
ters at 27 Whitehall Street, New York. General 
Manager Halvor Jacobsen is to be congratulated 
on the completion of a structure that is a great 
credit to Scandinavian initiative in the United 
States and shows how the United Steamship Com- 
pany of Copenhagen realizes the importance of 
America. The Royal Danish Consulate has moved 
into this building. 


AND 


SHIPPING 






MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


of Liverpool, England [Marine Department] 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


of New York (Marine Department] 


STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York 


(Marine Department] 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department] 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of Liverpool (U. Ss. Branch] 


84 William St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman Marine Manager 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


Francis A. Donaldson & Co. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Fire, Marine, Liability, Compensation, Automobile, Bonds 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
57-59 William Street 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
203 Walnut Place 


ANNA NORDENSTROM-LAW 
Teacher of Bel Canto 
Pupil of Professor Oscar Lejdstrom and Dr. Gillis Bratt 


of Stockholm; and of Mme. Cahier of the 
Royal Opera, Vienna. 
362 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


Prices moderate 


Tel. Academy 316 


Voice trial free 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


BOLINDERS Be Safe At Sea 


Against the dangers on 


OIL ENGINES “a 


Ever-Warm 
5 H.P. to 500 H.P. Safety - Suit 


: ° Absolute protection, 
In single units in case of accident, 


from drowning, cold, 
sure. Increases 


. . . — = 
41,000 H.P. in service in Seendetle for sick 


the United States of America en ae 


Put on in a few sec- 
onds. Approved and 


650,000 H.P. in service wail meee ‘and by thou: 
throughout the world ; elers, yachtsmen, 
; ‘ fishermen, ships 
officers, and marine 

men in general. 


Factory capacity:—70,000 H. P. annually TO RENT FOR THE VOYAGE 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


BOLINDERS COMPANY | NATIONALLIFE PRESERVER CO. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 11 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Some Foreign Agencies Still Open 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReviEw, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1921. 

State of New York, County of New York—ss. ‘ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry Goddard 
Leach, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN Review, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher—The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 West 45th street, New York. 

Editor—Henry Goddard Leach, 25 West 45th street, New York. 

Managing Editor—Henry Goddard Leach, 25 West 45th street, New York. 

Business Manager—Henry Goddard Leach, 25 West 45th street, New York. 


2. That the owners are (give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
—_ and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 West 45th street. New York (corporation). 
Hamilton Holt, president, 311 6th avenue, New York. 

H. Esk Moller, treasurer, 15 Broad street, New York. 

Henry Goddard Leach, secretary, 25 West 45th street, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other ppeny holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if there are none, so state): None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


9: That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is: (This in- 
formation is required from daily publications only.) 

c Henry Gopparp Leacu. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1921. 


Mary F. Svuttivayn. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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SERVICE TO 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Direct PASSENGER LINE Between 


NEW YORK— 
Christiansand, Christiania, Copenhagen. 
Stockholm 


(via Rail from Christiania) 


The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers 
FREDERIK VIII OSCAR II 
HELLIG OLAV UNITED STATES 


Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 
Comfort. Unexcelled Cuisine 


or r tes, sailings and other information, address s. 
SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE ng REDER I 
GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department S: 


27 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 702 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 


No rwegian A mer 1 Ca CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 
Line 
For Freight and Passenger Rates S. O. STRAY és CO. 
INC. 


Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 


Steamship Agents 


8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK and Ship Brokers 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5570 


11 Broadway, New York City 


. Head Office at 
Benham &e Boyesen Christianssand S., Norway 


Ship Brokers BRANCH OFFICES 


Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
STEAMSHIP Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 
AND 


Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
COMMISSION AGENTS Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 
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NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


e ae) ee 2 “Stavangerfjord” 
Be = 3 ee : . A o 12,978 gross tons, Length 552 ft. 

ere “Bergensfjord” 
10,709 gross tons, Length 530 ft. 


odern Twin-screw Mail 
and Passenger Steamers 


Short route to 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
option Bergen-Kristiania Railway or 
Coast route 


Norwegian America Line 


Agency, Inc. 
Passenger Dept. 
8-10 Bridge St., New York 


General Passenger ts for the 
United States and Canada 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 
AGENCY, INC., a 
Birger Osland, Gen. West’n Mngr. 
115 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


REIDAR GJOLME, INC. 
HOBE & CO. BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU cP =IDAR GJOLME, INC, 


General Northwestern Passenger Agents General Passenger Agents for Washington, Sor British 
319 Second Avenue, South California, Nevada, Arizona, Hawaii Columbia and Alaska 
Mianeapolis, Minn. Third and Market Streets Arctic Bldg., 706 Third Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd. 


Steamship Owners and Agents 


REGULAR SERVICES FROM 


Montreal, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S., St. John’s, N. F., New York, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, and Norfolk 


To London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, Leith, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Antwerp 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE and TRANSATLANTIC S. S. CO. JOINT SERVICE 


Passenger and Fast Freight Services to Gothenberg, Finland, and Russian Baltic Ports from New York 
PRINCE LINE eteed FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 
a a a nited States—France Service to Havre 
South and East Africa and Far East FURNESS LINE, Ca. diff, Leith and Dundee 
Sailings on application Regular Sailings from New York 


ESsSs- LLOYD SABAUDO 
FURN PRINCE LINE Fast Italian Mail Steamers to Genoa from 
Levant Service—Piraeus, Alexandria, etc. New York 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO.. Ltd., General Agents 
Furness House, Whitehall St.. New York Telephone, 7800 Bowling Green 


Boston, Mass., 10 State St. Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bidg. Baltimore, Md., Furness House 


Norfolk, Va.. Bankers Trust Bldg. Newport News, Va. 
Montreal, P. Q.. Canada. Halifax, N. S. St. John, N. B. St Johns, N. F. Sydney, C. B. 


JAMES P. ROBERTSON, G. W. A., 111 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
F. C. THOMPSON, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
Private telegraph wires between Chicago and other offices 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScANDINAVIAN ReviEWw 



















TRADE AND SHIPPING 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Passenger, Freight and Mail 
Service Direct Between 
New York 
and 


Gothenburg, Sweden 


GOTHENBURG is_ conveniently 
situated and offers a direct route 
with daily connections to all 
points in SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
DENMARK, FINLAND, .RUSSIA, 
The Baltic States, GERMANY, 
Ete. 


EXPRESS TRAINS LEAVE Gothen- 
burg DAILY FOR THE FOLLOW- 
ING POINTS: 


Approximate Time of Journey 

















Stockholm (Sweden) ....9 hours 
Malmé (Sweden) ....... 6 hours 
Copenhagen (Denmark)..6 hours 
Christiania (Norway) ...6 hours 


Helsingfors (Finland) Steamer 
from Stockholm, 20 hours 
Reval, Esthonia, Libau and Riga, 
Latvia steamer from Stockholm 
Petrograd via Stockholm and 
Helsingfors 
Hamburg (Germany), 

through trains, 19 hours 
Berlin (Germany), 

through train, 18 hours 


Turbine Triple-Screw S. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 


540 Feet Long 11,200 Tons Register Speed, 18 Knots 
Carrying First, Second and Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S. S. “STOCKHOLM” 






OPE POT ESE EEE NE TESTES 



















' 
565 Feet Long 62 Feet Broad 12,846 Tons Register 
Carrying Passengers in Cabin and Third Class : 
PASSAGE RATES: PROPOSED SAILINGS FROM ' 
To Gothenburg, Malmo, Helsingborg, . NEW YORK : i 
Christiania, Copenhagen, etc. Stockhole. ...... 06... Tuesday, May 31 Hy 
We tie 230 and Drottningholm........ Thursday, June 9 t 
a *i70 onl - Stockholm. ..........-.. Friday, July 8 
Second Class ..........5..; 170 and up Drottningholm......... Tuesday, July 19 f 
Teese wee i te 107 Stockholm........... Saturday, Aug. 13 
. Drottningholm......... Tuesday, Aug. 23 ET 
U. S. War Tax Additional Stockholm............Tuesday, Sept. 20 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Drottningholm...... Wednesday, Sept. 28 
Drottningholm........ Saturday, Nov. 5 
Swedish American Line Dock—Pier 95 WOUNDED oe ces ee ceive Tuesday, Dec. 6 ' 
North River, foot of West 55th St., N. Y. Drottningholm........ Saturday, Dec. 10 


98 Your attention is earnestly directed to the advisability of reserving accommodations as early as possible 
for the Spring and Summer sailings Eastbound, and Summer and Fall sailings Westbound. 


For other rates of passage and all further information apply to local agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


| 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. OIE 5 oo. since xn Thursday, Oct. 27 
i 
} 
| 
21-24 State Street, New York | 


70 East Jackson St., Chicago, IIl. 115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg’, Man., Can. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 


TRADE AND SHIPPING 


er 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 


BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD-—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 


GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 
or any of the Company’s Offices 
21-244 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 


When answering advertisements, please mention Taz American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





